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THERE is something at once pathetic and instructive in the attitude 
of the more rational Christians towards Freethought—pathetic, in 
that they cling so passionately to phrases out of which has passed 
all reality; and instructive, in that the pressure of civilisation forces 
them from position after position once deemed impregnable, until 
the apologist of the nineteenth century is scarce distinguishable from 
the heretic of earlier times. In what sonorously rolling sentences, 
with what voluminous and dithyrambic execration, would the stern- 
visaged divines of a bygone age have denounced the soft sayings of 
the white-handed and smooth-faced clergy of fashionable London, 
who would yoke together the theology of Christendom and the 
rationalism of modern science, who would bid Moses keep step with 
Darwin, faith with thought. How angrily they would have shaken 
off the unclean thing, sternly refusing to cry Peace, Peace, when 
there is no peace. And truly there is something more worthy of 
respect in the courage which holds its ground boldly, believing in 
the righteousness of the cause it defends, than in the modern spirit 
of compromise, which will surrender every vital principle if only 
appearances can be maintained, and will whitewash its devil until 
he becomes scarce distinguishable from its Christ. 

No better illustration of the jelly-fish character of present-day 
apologetics could be found than the well-named ‘Present Day 
Tracts”, a series of papers issued by the Religious Tract Society, 
and intended to grapple with modern scepticism ‘‘on subjects of 
Christian Evidence, Doctrine, and Morals”. No less than forty-eight 
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of these tracts have been issued, and of these the last six now lie 
before me. An examination into the method employed by the writers 
in their defence of Christianity will abundantly prove the truth of the 
criticism just passed on modern apologetics. 

The Rev. William Stevenson, M.A., leads the way with an essay 
on the “Claim of Christ on the Conscience”. Mr. Stevenson claims 
to build up his argument from a postulate accepted by all, and to 
lead his readers step by step with irrefragable logic until he lands 
them in the admission of the claim he sets out to prove. His ‘‘ moral 
postulate” is: ‘Every man is bound to do what he perceives or 
conscientiously believes to be right”. This is put in the form of a 
categorical, rather than of a hypothetical imperative, and can scarcely 
be accepted without a clearer statement of the meaning sought to be 
conveyed. Sidgwick (‘‘Methods of Ethics,” pp. 6—8) has well pointed 
out that every ‘“‘ought” to do, or to leave undone, implies the accept- 
ance of some recognised end, but Mr. Stevenson does not put what 
he regards as the end of conduct, as the Summum Bonum, on which 
depends his “bound to do”. Nor can I accept the “conscientiously 
believes”? without guarding the acceptance with the proviso that 
before a man’s conduct can be admitted as justifiable at the bar 
of morality, he must have brought his intellectual abilities strenuously 
to bear on the moral problems of life, and must have taken all the 
pains of which he is capable to decide accurately before he acts. 
Morality demands rationality as well as conscientiousness, and the 
man who has an active but unenlightened conscience, who is at once 
irrational and conscientious, is a most dangerous organism in society. 

Mr. Stevenson’s second step, ‘‘ Every man is bound to obey his 
own highest impulse”, is open to similar criticism. A man should 
judge his impulses, and reason not emotion should be the final arbiter. 
‘‘A man is bound to choose what conscience declares to be the best, 
the highest, the noblest alternative—to obey what he feels in the 
circumstances to be his highest impulse”. But conscience is not the 
declarer of right and wrong; it is the sense of obligation to do that 
which the reason has judged to be right. Conscience impelled to 
the burning and racking of heretics, to the expulsion of the Moors 
and the Jews from Spain, to the flogging of Quakers through New 
England cities, to all crimes wrought on man for the sake of God. 
It is the blind impulse to act along a road traced as ‘“‘right”’ by 
the reason, and the man who would be moral must calmly and dis- 
passionately weigh the results of alternative lines of conduct, ere he 
can safely let his “‘conscience” go. The driver must see that the 
rails are clear ere he lets the steam set his engine going. 

The third step is that ‘‘every man is bound to obey his own highest 
impulse at all costs”. If by this is meant at any personal loss to him- 
self, then, with the before-mentioned limitations on the ‘“‘ impulse”, it 
may stand. But here again the right must be sought by patient 
study, not by headlong self-sacrifice; the right or the wrong of the 
sacrifice depends on the end for which it is made. 

In these three steps, however, Mr. Stevenson has at least made 
propositions which would be accepted by the majority of his readers 
as axiomatic, by all, probably, who are not accustomed to measure 
their words and to analyse any statement carefully before they endorse 
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it. But Mr. Stevenson’s fourth “step” consists of a most astonishing 
leap. After saying that if Christ be the son of God, his claim 
over the conscience would be a matter of course, Mr. Stevenson 
proceeds : 


‘** At present I cannot take this [Christ’s divine sonship] for granted, and 
Ido not wish to make assumptions ; my argument is good only if it right- 
fully claims assent at every step. Now, it will be remembered that in 
setting out we started with the propositicn that a man is bound to follow 
that which he perceives to be right, which he recognises as the best and 
highest. This claim I can at once identify with the claim of Jesus, if you 
acknowledge, what I think is now generally acknowledged by men of candid 
minds and enlightened consciences, that of those who have ever lived on 
earth, Jesus Christ is the most perfect being we have ever heard of, or read 
of, or conceived of, the fullest embodiment of virtue, the manifestation in 
character and action of the best and highest morality ever imagined. Most 
sceptics even will admit this; men who refuse fully to accept Christianity 
or to acknowledge the divinity of Jesus Christ, admire and reverence his 
perfect morality, and acknowledge him to be, ethically, unapproachable 
among men. This acknowledgment is enough for my present purpose ; I do 
not ask any now to decide whether he be the son of God or not; we leave 
that aside in the meantime. I am content with the admission that he is the 
most perfect of the sons of men; the manifestation of the best and highest 
good that has ever yet been conceived of. Then his claim is that of the best 
and highest upon us; as we are bound at all costs by the fundamental moral 
law, the first dictates of a living conscience, to obey our own highest impulse, 
then the obligation lies upon us to follow him whom we acknowledge to be 
the best and highest, to yield him allegiance as our leader, as our moral 
king, until we have found a better or a nobler” (pp. 10, 11). 

After this astonishing leap we take breath. It is assumed that 
Jesus is perfect, and embodies not only the highest actual, but the 
highest conceivable morality. ‘Most sceptics” will most certainly 
not ‘admit this”. The character of Jesus, even as sketched by his 
worshippers, is by no means perfect. It is the character of a narrow 
religious fanatic, as witness his treatment of his mother (Matthew xii., 
46-50); his desire to keep knowledge from the people (Mark iv., 
10-12); his brutal answers to enquirers (Luke ix., 59-62); his view 
of marriage (Matthew xix., 11, 12); his declaration that he was only 
sent to the Jews, and his insulting comparison of the Gentiles to dogs 
(Matthew xv., 24 and 26); his exclusive ‘“‘I pray for them; I pray 
not for the world, but for them which thou hast given me” (John 
Xvil., 9); it is needless to multiply these records of moral failings. 
Nor can we omit to notice the absence of all the stronger moral 
qualities, the lack of courage, of love of liberty, of hatred of oppres- 
sion, of desire for justice, or strenuous opposition to wrong. The 
despairing and the helpless have sometimes found comfort in their 
ideal Christ, but when has the strong man battling against crowned 
wrong found inspiration to strike one bold blow for freedom by 
remembering the man of sorrows, the submissive victim led as a lamb 
totheslaughter? Jesus falls far below the actual heroes of humanity, 
let alone the ideals we can conceive. The remainder of the tract 
falls to pieces with the shattering of the huge assumption on which 
itis based. We are told that “if, when Jesus is thus revealed to us, 
when our whole moral nature recognises him as the best and noblest, 
as the perfectly righteous and pure and holy one, and responds to the 
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innate authority of his word, his example, his person; if we yet 
refuse him allegiance and turn away from him, then we turn away 
from righteousness, we refuse to pursue the highest excellence, we 
violate our own moral nature, and break its first and fundamental 
law”. There is ‘“‘much virtue in an if”. We turn away from Jesus 
because he falls far below our standard of moral excellence, because 
we have ontgrown the ethical ideal of the early centuries of the 
Christian era, because we stand on a higher plane of civilisation, and 
can see higher possibilities for humanity than were discoverable by 
“the primitive Church”. This is a hard saying to the average 
Christian, but the moral revolt is one of the main factors of present 
day anti-Christianity. 

Dr. John Stoughton in his tract on ‘‘The Doctrine of the Atone- 
ment Historically and Scripturally Examined”, has collected a num- 
ber of interesting historical facts more often found in the pages 
written by unbelieving than in those inscribed by Christian hands. 
He admits that many of the early Christians regarded the death of 
Jesus as a ransom paid to the devil for man, who had passed under 
Satanic power at the Fall. He then traces the evolution of the 
doctrine from the Patristic through the Scholastic writers, and quotes 
some of the terribly repulsive presentments of the writers of the 
Reformation period. Reviewing these various doctrines Dr. Stoughton 
lays stress on the obvious fact that ‘‘an Atonement” has always 
“been admitted by the Christian Church, and vast importance from 
the beginning has been attached to it”. But surely the vital matter 
is, what Atonement. A name that covers many doctrines may give an 
appearance of unity which is wholly delusive, and there is no real 
persistence of doctrine merely because the changed teaching bears the 
old name. Dr. Stoughton, however, has a way of his own out of the 
difficulty of knowing what is the true doctrine of the Atonement. 

‘“‘The mysteriousness of the subject is universally admitted, yet in 
constructing theories how often it is forgotten! A broad generalisation 
as to the existence of mystery is laid down; then, in branching out, and 
supporting some particular scheme of thought, an author will proceed in 
such a way as to indicate that he assumes the whole, or nearly the whole, 
of the redemptive provision to be perfectly explicable. But the fact remains, 
that as with the Trinity, so with the Atonement, it is a mystery beyond the 
point where the wisdom of God has stopped in the revelation of it; and this 
needs not only to be allowed as a matter of custom, but it ought also to 
be strenuously insisted upon, and not for a moment forgotten by those 
who think and write respecting it. There are limits to human thought. It 
must be so, because the finite mind cannot enter into all the thoughts and 
purposes of an infinite mind. Such a statement, it may be said, is trite 
enough, but it is as true as itis trite. There is no room for the shadow of 
a doubt as to the fact of an Atonement, it is clear as the sun at noonday; 
but the full and exact mode of its operation, so far as it is unrevealed in 
Scripture, is quite another thing, and light enough streams from the cross 
to lead us to its foot, and to find salvation there; round about, however, is 
a cloud of ‘ venerable darkness’, and, for one, the writer of this tract fears 
to enter into that cloud” (p. 22). 

The which is a roundabout and dignified way of repeating the old 
nursery chant : 

‘* Open your mouth and shut your eyes, 
And see what heaven will send you”’. 
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After this there is no room for surprise in seeing Dr. Stoughton 
disappear into a cloud of verbiage as impossible of penetration as 
that which is ‘‘round about” the cross. He alleges the ‘ substitu- 
tionary, the expiatory character of Christ’s sufferings”; he speaks of 
his ‘‘moral” and “ spiritual’? anguish, and alleges that “ bodily pain 
was included in the sacrifice offered by him”; so that we seem to have 
come back to the old abomination that Jesus suffered agony as a 
sacrifice offered to his Father, but when we ask further, and begin to 
criticise the morality of the Father and of the sacrifice, ‘“‘ hush’’! cries 
Dr. Stoughton, ‘‘mystery; believe, but do not seek to understand’’. He 
informs us that ‘the Atonement fills heaven with interest and 
rapture’’, but not being an angel I am unable to feel rapture over a 
transaction which on the face of it is profoundly immoral, and which 
I am bidden to believe but forbidden to understand. 

The Rev. Mr. Edgar, dealing with ‘‘the Resurrection of Jesus 
Christ’, starts on the assumption that the resurrection is a historical 
fact, and after reciting the “infallible proofs” given in the Gospels, 
blandly states: ‘In the present tract we are to assume the fact of our 
Lord’s resurrection, and to proceed to show as clearly as we can its 
significance’. As the result of this audacious assumption, we have 
a sermon, not a polemical essay, and we find the “ student of history ”’ 
expected to accept as facts the various resuscitations of the dead 
recorded in the Old and the New Testaments! As I am here concerned 
only with arguments, Mr. Edgar’s discourse may fitly be passed over. 
To the believer it may have interest, but to the unbeliever it has 
none. 

The next tract on ‘Buddhism: a comparison and a contrast 
between Buddhism and Christianity”, by the Rev. Dr. H. R. Reynolds, 
is noticeable for the appreciatory and in many ways sympathetic 
account given of the great Hindu, the spirit of the criticism of his 
philosophy being fair and honest. 

Something of the same praise may be given to the Rev. J. R. 
Thomson’s tract on ‘‘ Auguste Comte and the Religion of Humanity”’. 
The significant thing about these two tracts is the change of attitude 
they manifest on the side of Christianity. Christianity, in these its 
apologists, no longer stands haughtily on its dignity, anathematising 
and scorning the religions which are its rivals; it examines them, 
criticises them, points out their defects, asserts its own superiority, 
but the tone is that of a disputant who admits the possibility of fair 
— instead of that of an autocratic sovereign spurning low-born 
rebels. 

The last of this series of tracts, the ‘‘Ethics of Evolution 
Examined”, by the Rev. James Iverach, brings us back into the 
more usual atmosphere of Christian polemics in which misrepresenta- 
tion, or misunderstanding of an adversary’s views, is the largest 


ingredient. Thus, in dealing with the transmissibility of nervous 
modifications, Mr. Iverach says: 


“Tt is a gratuitous assumption, that along with the changed nervous 
system thus transmitted, there are transmitted also the feelingsand experiences 
which originally gave rise te, and accompanied these changes of structure. 
But nervous structure remains nervous structure from first to last, and how 
great soever may have been their modifications, and however numerous the 
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generations through which they have been transmitted, they are in the end 
nervous modifications and nothing more. The nervous system, however, 
plays a large part in the system of Mr. Spencer. Modifications in its 
structure are by him held to account for all the modifications of mind. He 
has not shown how this is possible as a matter of philosophy, nor has he 
been able to show that it is a matter of fact” (p. 14). 

And again: 


‘*Mr. Spencer holds the correlation to be so close, that he can afford to 
make the physical changes of the nervous system a register of the growth 
of spirit, and an explanation of the highest attainments of spirit. Con- 
sciousness for him begins with a nervous shock, and every increase of faculty 
is accompanied by or caused by a more complicated shock until the faculty 
of moral intuition emerges as the result of this series of nervous shocks. 
One would naturally have supposed that this had been made out of a series of 
demonstrations founded on the examination of nervous structures in the 
various stages of their development. At one stage a nervous system ought 
to be shown us at the very time when consciousness began, and that added 
modification ought to be pointed out which caused consciousness to be. 
Other modifications, corresponding to the growth of experience, and to 
separate faculties, memory, hope, imagination, reason, until at last moral 
intuition stands forth with its appropriate nervous modification. Mr. 
Spencer’s theory assumes that a series of correlations can thus be made out. 
It remains an assumption, and nothing more”? (p. 15), 


It is difficult to say whether we should wonder most at the want 
of grip or the want of knowledge shown in these passages. To say 
that ‘‘ nervous structure remains nervous structure from first to last”’, 
and that the modifications ‘‘are in the end nervous modifications and 
nothing more” is to beg the question in dispute; it is alleged that 
varying mental manifestations arise from these modified structures, 
and this is proved as ‘‘a matter of fact”, while the nature of the 
transition “as a matter of philosophy” is admittedly as yet unshown. 
To borrow an illustration from another science: would Mr. Iverach 
argue: ‘Zinc, sulphuric acid, platinum, nitric acid, are in the end 
zinc, sulphuric acid, platinum, nitric acid, and nothing more’”’, although 
when these are put together in a suitable manner a galvanic current 
is set up? This statement would be quite as accurate as his own that 
the nervous modifications remain nervous modifications and nothing 
more. In both cases in which certain arrangements are found chemical 
action occurs and certain definite effects very different in character 
from their causes, appear. Why they follow we do not yet under- 
stand; why in the galvanic cell the metals and acids should affect 
each other, why the chemical changes should result in a generation of 
electricity, we do not know, nor do we understand how the transitions 
occur. Similarly we do not understand the changes set up in the 
nervous cell, nor why these changes, chemical in their nature, result 
in a generation of mental activity, nor how the transitions occur. 
But we know, as a matter of fact, that mental activity is only found 
by us in connexion with nerve-cells of a particular kind; that it is 
accompanied by chemical changes, shown to occur by the increase of the 
results of the breaking down of nerve-matter found in the excreta after 
mental exertion; that the amount of mental activity possible to the 
organism depends on the development of its nervous structure. For 
the “series of demonstrations founded on the examination of nervous 
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structures in the various stages of their development ”, demanded by 
Mr. Iverach, has actually been made to an extent sufficient to convince 
the unprejudiced mind as to the close correlation. Consciousness does 
not appear where nervous structure is absent; in the low forms of 
animal life in which nervous structure is very slightly developed, 
consciousness is very slightly developed ; as a cerebral mass of nerve- 
matter appears, and increases in size and complexity, consciousness 
increases, intelligence appears. As we rise from the worm to the 
insect, from the fish to the reptile and the bird, from the bird 
to the mammal, we find consciousness developing pari passu with 
the development of nervous structure. Taking the average brain 
weight to each ten thousand parts of body weight, we have in fishes, 
18; in reptiles, 7-5; in birds, 42:2; in non-human mammals, 53°8 ; 
in man, 2778. Can anyone deny the corresponding development of 
consciousness? The developed brain of the ape compared with that 
of the fish corresponds with the intelligence of the ape compared with 
that of the fish. Within the human race, similar correlation is seen. 
If the nervous cephalic structures of human beings be examined, it is 
found that brains weighing much less than 3 lbs. avoirdupois are 
always accompanied by idiocy ; that atrophy of the brain accompanies 
failure of the reason; that complex convolutions accompany highly 
developed intelligence, and that these are actually developed with the 
growth of intelligence and wear out with the decay of reason in old 
age. We can even go further, and can point to special parts of the 
brain which are correlated to special manifestations of consciousness ; 
can show how atrophy in a particular part—as in aphasia—goes with 
failure of a particular mental function ; can prove that non-develop- 
ment of one region of the train accompanies mental non-development, 
while that of another region is connected with moral non-development; 
can recognise in the infant the nervous structure on which training 
and education will be thrown away, and of which criminal tendencies 
are the invariable outcome. What more does Mr. Iverach need to 
prove the close correlation? and these illustrations might be multiplied 
a hundredfold. Yet Mr. Iverach says that Mr. Spencer’s theory 
“remains an assumption, and nothing more”! 

Though the whole of Mr. Iverach’s essay there runs a similar 
ignorance, or ignoring, of the facts of human development. He 
actually states that evolutionary ethics ‘‘ cannot account for the idea of 
obligation” (p. 40)! AsI have dealt with the genesis of conscience 
so lately in these pages, I need not here reiterate the argument, nor 
again lay stress on those facts of evolving morality which Mr. Iverach 
so lightly ignores in his allegations that the “ habit of truthfulness”, 
etc., cannot be explained by Utilitarianiem. Yet surely some know- 
ledge of the mass of evidence accumulated as to variations in ethics 
during recent years may fairly be required at the hands of anyone 
who claims to stand forward as critic of advanced thought. 

The failure of Christian apologists to defend the ground as to 
doctrine hitherto held as essential to Christianity, and the inadequacy 
of their grasp of modern systems of scientific thought, alike point to 
the decay of the religious system which they represent. Christianity 
is rotting from within, as well as being undermined from without. 
Its apologists whittle it down, while its antagonists hew it away. 
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The attempt to spiritualise it is evaporating it, and we see the creed 
which once placed its foot on the neck of emperors and dominated 
prostrate nations, stand now as suppliant at the gate of science, plead- 
ing ad misericordiam to be allowed to live, though at the price of all 
which made its life a reality in the past. AnnIE BEsanr. 








Some Advanced Women, 
———_———_—__ 


Amona advanced women of the present day, outside our own nationality, 
a foremost place must be given to Exizanetn Capy Sranron, to whose 
courage was due the first Women’s Rights Convention held in the 
United States. Born, November 12th, 1816, at Johnstone, in the State 
of New York, Elizabeth Cady was brought up in the tenets of the 
Presbyterian Church, to which her father, Judge Daniel Cady, was 
attached. A turning point in her life occurred when she was but ten 
years of age. Her brother, who had just graduated with high honors 
at college, came home to die. Her father was inconsolable. She says: 


‘I well remember going into the large dark parler to look at my 
brother’s corpse, and finding my father there, pale and miserable, sitting 
in a great armchair, by his side. For a long time my father took no notice 
of me. At last I slowly approached him and climbed upon his knee. He 
mechanically put his arm about me, and, with my head resting against his 
beating heart, we sat a long, long time in silence—he, thinking of the 
wreck of all his hopes in the loss of his dear son, and I fully feeling the 
awful void death had made. At length he heaved a deep sigh, and said, 
‘O my daughter, I wish you were a boy!’ ‘ Then J will be a boy’, said I, 
and will do all that my brother did’.” 


The resolution, unlike many childish vows, was not soon forgotten. 
It determined the whole bent of her mind. To bea boy she felt the 
chief things necessary were learning and courage. She at once 
induced her pastor to teach her Greek, and began to manage a horse. 
She studied also mathematics, Latin, and the usual boys’ curriculum, 
and looked forward with anxious hope to being sent with other boys 
to college. Great was her indignation on being told that she must 
go instead to a female seminary in Troy. She says the two years she 
spent here “‘ were the dreariest years in her whole life”. Here too 
she was brought under the influence of the Rev. Mr. Finney, a 
revivalist, who, by his vivid pictures of devils, hell, and damnation, 
succeeded in terrorising her young life, a process succeeded by a 
reaction against all the orthodox dogmas as she recovered her reason. 

During the next seven years, a period which, as yet, was one of 


Maiden meditation, fancy free ; 


she lived at her father’s house, or rather in his law office, finding 
what so few males can find, a fascination in reading those law-books 
which contain so much material for the study of ethics and sociology. 

Early in life Elizabeth Cady had given her heart to the anti- 
slavery cause, and in 1839 she gave her hand to Heary Brewster 
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Stanton, then a popular and eloquent anti-slavery lecturer, whom she 
met at the house of her cousin, Gerrit Smith. Their wedding ‘tour 
was to London, her husband being delegated to the World’s Anti- 
Slavery Convention at Freemasons’ Hall, 1840. To this convention 
several ladies were sent as delegates from America, among them Lucretia 
Mott, whose acquaintance Mrs. Stanton then made. They were 
refused admission to the Convention, the clergy being bitter in oppo- 
sition. Mrs. Stanton says: ‘‘ Although as abolitionists they had been 
compelled to fight both Church and Bible to prove the black man’s 
right to liberty, conscience forbade them to stretch those sacred limits 
far enough to give equal liberty to woman”. From this incident the 
Women’s Rights movement may be said to have sprung, although the 
doctrines of that movement had been previously preached by Mary 
Wollstoncraft, Frances Wright, and E. L. Rose. 

On returning to her native land, Mrs. Stanton gave the next half 
dozen years or so to the duties and delights of a young mother, 
studying in the intervals of her household cares the position of woman 
in all times and lands, with the result of coming to the conclusion 
that the most essential element in woman’s emancipation was the 
recognition of her rights in the body politic. Her study of law had 
convinced her that an improved status for woman must be based upon 
legal equality. 

In 1848 Mrs. Stanton issued a call for a public convention “to 
discuss the social, civil and religious condition and rights of women ”’. 
It will be observed the call did not mention political rights, but Mrs. 
Stanton, who drew up the declaration of sentiments and the resolutions, 
intended the demand for the ballot to be part of the programme. 
She met with much opposition both from her husband and Lucretia 
Mott, who said: ‘‘ Lizzie, thou wilt make the convention ridiculous”. 
But Mrs. Stanton was of a different opinion, and in time she converted 
both her husband and the Quaker lady. Only one person was willing 
from the first to champion her novel demand. This was the escaped 
slave-orator Frederick Douglas. Ably seconded by him, Mrs. 
Stanton succeeded in getting her resolutions carried. Judge Cady, on 
hearing what his daughter had done, fancied her crazy and journeyed 
from Johnstone to Seneca Falls to learn the facts. He spent a whole 
evening trying to reason her out of her position, which she laughingly 
ascribed to having read his own law-books by his advice. From the 
day of the Seneca Falls Convention to the present, Mrs. Stanton has 
been one of the representative women of America; attending every 
conference, and becoming the soul of the Women’s Rights agitation. 

In 1866 Mrs. Stanton offered herself as candidate for Congress. 
In her address to the electors she said: ‘Belonging to a disfranchised 
class, I have no political antecedents to recommend me to your sup- 
port; but my creed is free speech, free press, free men, and free 
trade—the cardinal points of democracy”. Her candidature was 
hardly taken seriously, for she only obtained two dozen votes. In 
1868 she, in connexion with Parker Pillsbury and her constant friend 
Susan B. Anthony, started the Revolution, a journal in the interests of 
women’s rights. The paper at length fell out of her hands and 
became merged in the Liberal Christian, Mrs. Stanton remarking that 
“it had found Christian burial in consecrated ground”. After resign- 
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ing editorship she devoted herself to lecturing, enjoying a reputation 
of being one of the first orators of her time. In 1881 she issued the 
first volume of ‘‘The History of Woman Suffrage”, edited in con- 
junction with 8. B. Anthony and M. J. Gage. At present she is 
engaged in producing ‘‘The Woman’s Bible’’, a work dealing with 
all the passages in the Bible affecting the status of woman. She has 
this year had the misfortune to lose her husband, Mr. H. B. Stanton, 
who is author of “Sketches of the Reforms and Reformers of Great 
Britain”. Mrs. Stanton is described as noticeably fine-looking. She 
is above the medium height; robust of figure, and fair of com- 
plexion. Her portraits and her writings alike bespeak a cheerful, 
sunny-tempered woman, uniting refinement with indomitable 
enthusiasm. 

Susan Brownett AntrHony, whose name is inseparably linked 
with that of Exizaseru Capy Sranron in the history of the struggle 
for Women’s Rights, was born at South Adams, Massachusetts, 
February 15th, 1820. She was of New England Hicksite Quaker 
stock, and was educated in the first place at home, and afterwards 
at Philadelphia. Her father became a Unitarian, and Miss Anthony 
imbibed much of her spiritual guidance from the Rev. W. H. Channing. 
Mrs. Stanton, writing in 1884, says: ‘‘To-day Miss Anthony is an 
Agnostic ; as to the nature of the Godhead and of the life beyond her 
horizon she does not profess to know anything. Every energy of her 
soul is centred upon the needs of the world. To her, work is worship.” 

From 1837 to 1852 Miss Anthony became a teacher in the State of 
New York. These years of teaching at one-third of the pay of a male 
teacher gave her her first lesson in women’s rights. She became 
interested in the cause of temperance, and admission to a Convention 
being denied her on account of her sex, she called a Temperance Con- 
vention of women in 1849. From this time she has been one of the 
leading spirits in every Women’s Rights Convention, and has been 
the acting secretary and general agent to the movement through all 
these years. She has delivered numerous lectures and addresses to 
further the cause of the political enfranchisement of women, and has 
also written much for the same cause in conjunction with Mrs. 
Stanton. She recorded her vote in the Presidential election of 1872. 
For this offence she was arrested, and the question being declared one 
of law and not of fact, the case was not allowed to go before a jury. 
She was sentenced to pay one hundred dollars and costs. The money 
was never paid, but the lady was not incarcerated. In the summer 
of 1883 she visited London, and spoke at St. James’s Hall on the 
Women’s Franchise question. Her utterance is rapid and vehement, 
but she is keen and concise in thought. Though not beautiful, she 
has good features and a well-shaped head. 

Ernestine LoviseE Rosz, whose maiden name was Siismond 
Potowsky, is a reformer who, had she devoted her gifts to the service 
of a popular cause, would have been generally esteemed one of the 
most remarkable women of the century. She was born January 
13th, 1810, at Peterkov, in Poland, of Jewish parents. Her father 
was a very pious and learned rabbi, and she was brought up in strict 
accordance with the tenets of Judaism. At a very early age she com- 
menced reading the Hebrew Scriptures, but her independent and 
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enquiring mind soon troubled her father with questions he could not 
answer. One day she asked her father, with much anxiety, why he 
fasted so much, a habit which was seriously impairing his health and 
spirits. Being told that it was to please God, who required this service 
at his hands, she in a serious and most emphatic tone replied: ‘If 
God is pleased in making you sick and unhappy, I hate God”. Such 
thoughts as these soon made her a confirmed sceptic, and by the age 
of fourteen she had renounced her belief in the Bible and the religion of 
her father. At the age of seventeen she went to Berlin, where she 
maintained herself in a little room by the sale of a chemical paper 
to perfume apartments, of which she was the inventor. While in 
Berlin she had an interview with the King of Prussia concerning the 
right of Polish Jews to remain in the city. The Jews of Russian 
Poland were not permitted to continue in Prussia, unless they 
could bring forward as security Prussian citizens who were holders 
of real estate. Even then they could only get 2 permit to tarry on 
a visit, and not to transact any business. Mdlle. Potowsky was of 
course subject to this disability. Though she might have obtained 
the requisite security, she preferred to stand upon her natural rights. 
She remonstrated against the injustice of the law, and obtained the 
right to remain as long as she wished, and to follow what business she 
pleased. 

Our Freethought heroine was in Paris during the Revo- 
lution of 1830. Soon after she embarked for England. But 
this venture came near being her last. There was a terrible 
storm, and she lost all her goods, saving only her life. In 
London she sought employment as a teacher of languages, adding to 
her small income from this source by the sale of her perfumed paper. 
She embraced the views of Robert Owen, and was by him encouraged 
to propagate them in public. In 1834 she presided at the formation 
of a society called ‘‘The Association of all Classes of all Nations, with- 
out distinction of sect, sex, party, condition or color”. During her 
residence in England she married, by civil contract, Mr. William E. 
Rose, a gentleman of broad and liberal views. In May, 1836, they 
went to the United States, and resided in the city of New York. Soon 
after her arrival Mrs. Rose took up the work so nobly commenced by 
Frances Wright, and lectured on the evils of the existing social system, 
the formation of character, slavery, the rights of woman, priestcraft, 
and other questions. In 1838 she sent the first petition to the New 
York Legislature to give a married woman the right to hold real 
estate in her own name, a petition to which “after a deal of trouble” 
she only obtained five signatures. She lectured against slavery not 
only in the Northern States, but in the heart of the slave-owning dis- 
trict. Opposition was her delight, and many are the stories of her 
conflicts with ministerial and other bigots. About 1873, owing to 
declining health, Mrs. Rose returned to England, where, although living 
in seclusion, she has not been entirely silent. She has lectured in St. 
James’s Hall and elsewhere on behalf of Women’s Rights. Her voice 
fell like a bombshell at the Conference of Liberal Thinkers at South 
Place Chapel, in 1876; and the late James Thomson gave his opinion 
that she was the only person who spoke to the purpose at that Con- 
ference. L. E. Barnard says: “She had a rich musical voice, with 
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just enough of foreign accent and idiom to add to the charm of her 
oratory. As a speaker she was pointed, logical, and impassioned. She 
not only dealt in abstract principles clearly, but in their application 
touched the deepest emotions of the human soul.” 

Another lady who takes an unceasing interest in all that pertains 
to Freethought is Exren Exyrra Gisson. Born at Winchendon, 
Massachusetts, May 8th, 1821, she became a public school-teacher at 
the age of fifteen, but in 1848 had to retire on account of ill-health. 
A serious study of the Bible brought her face to face with many 
difficulties, and she had to relinquish belief in the infallibility of that 
book. She took to the Freethought platform, and with much success. 
At the beginning of the American Civil War she organised Ladies’ 
Soldiers Aid Societies, and was so popular with the army that she 
was unanimously elected chaplain to the First Wisconsin Volunteer 
Artillery. Secretary Stanton, however, declined to recognise the 
election on account of her sex, not wishing to establish a precedent. 
President Lincoln wrote her the following testimony : ‘‘ This lady would 
be appointed chaplain of the First Wisconsin Heavy Artillery only 
that she isa woman. The President has not anything to do with such 
a question, but has no objection to her appointment.—A. Linco.” 
Miss Gibson actually served as chaplain, with or without commission. 
She, however, did not succeed in getting her pay and pension. 
She is the author of ‘‘Godly Women of the Bible, by an Ungodly 
Woman of the Nineteenth Century ”, and despite continued ill-health 
arising from ague contracted while with the army, she manifests the 
utmost interest in Freethought, writing constantly in the Zruthseeker, 
the Boston Investigator, the Liberal, and the Ironclad Age. 

If one living lady Freethinker can claim to be the only female 
army chaplain, another can claim to be the first woman ever invited to 
join a lodge of Freemasons—I allude to Mptxiz. Maria Deratsmes. 
At first known only to the public as a writer of comedies, Mdlle. 
Deraismes attracted attention by an appeal on behalf of her sex, 
‘‘Aux Femmes Riches”. The Masonic Lodge of Le Pecq, a small 
town near Paris, invited her to become a member, and to give them 
the active assistance of her voice. She was accordingly duly installed 
under the Grand Orient of France. This created no little sensation as 
a departure from Masonic traditions, and a double blow at the Church, 
which, prohibiting its male members from becoming Freemasons, 
could only look with holy horror on a woman’s entrance into that 
organisation. During several years she attracted large crowds to her 
lectures, which were devoted to anti-clerical propaganda, ethics, and 
the criticism of contemporary systems of philosophy, notably Positivism. 
In the two or three years preceding the Franco-Prussian war, Mdlle. 
Deraismes lectured chiefly on Women’s Rights. These lectures have 
been printed under the title of ‘‘ Nos Principes et nos Moeurs”’, 1867, 
and “L’Ancien devant le Nouveau,” 1868. J’ Avenir des Femmes, a 
weekly journal for which she writes many of the leading articles, owes 
its origin to her. In 1872 she published a pamphlet ‘‘ Eve contre 
Dumas fils”, a pungent reply to the author of ‘“‘L’Homme Femme”. 
She was president of the Paris Anti-Clerical Congress of 1881, and is 
editor and proprietor of the Zépublicain de Seine et Oise, a journal 
devoted to Freethought. 
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Cremence Avucuste Royer merits a high place among advanced 
women for her services in making the doctrine of evolution known to 
her countrymen. Born at Nantes, 24th April, 1830, of a Catholic and 
royalist family, she was educated in strictly orthodox fashion. In 
1854 she visited England, where she stayed two years, studying our 
language and literature. After this she established herself in Switzer- 
land, devoting her time to the study of philosophy and the natural 
sciences. In 1859 she opened at Lausanne a course of logic and philo- 
sophy for women, in which she supported the theory of evolution. 
About the same time she wrote a series of articles on political economy 
in the Nouvel Economiste, founded by M. Pascal Duprat. In 1860 the 
Government of the canton of Vaud proposed a competition on the sub- 
ject of taxation. The prize was divided between Mdlle. Royer and 
Prudhon, who, by the way, thought little of the intelligence of women. 
Her work was published in 1862, under the title, ‘Théorie de 
l’Impot, ou la Dime Sociale”. In the same year she produced the 
first French translation of Darwin’s ‘Origin of Species”, with a 
preface and notes which, while provoking much opposition by their 
boldness, greatly contributed to establish her reputation. In 1864 
appeared at Brussels her philosophical romance, ‘“‘Les Jumeaux 
d’Hellas’’, and in the Citoyen, in 1869, another novel, ‘La Jeunesse 
d’un Revolté”’. She also wrote in favor of founding an international 
Rationalist college. Her most original work is ‘‘ Origine de l’ Homme 
et des Sociétés’’, 1869. In this she not only ably states the scientific 
view of human evolution, but boldly challenges the Christian creed. 
This was followed by several other scientifie works, on ‘‘ Funeral Rites 
in Prehistoric Times”, ‘‘Two Hypotheses of Heredity”, etc. Malle. 
Royer has contributed to the Revue Moderne, Revue de Philosophie Positive, 
Revue d’ Anthropologie, Journal des Economistes, La Presse, and the 
République Frangaise. She has also assisted and spoken at many 
political, social, and scientific meetings in France, Belgium, Switzer- 
land, and Italy. J. M. WHEELER. 
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SS 
(Concluded from p. 246.) 


‘* But, said he, what doth that part of our army in the mean time, which 
overthrew that worthy swill-pot Grandgousier? They are not idle, said 
they; we shall meet with them by and bye: They shall have won you 
Brittany, Normandy, Flanders, Haynault, Brabant, Artois, Holland, 
Zealand; they have passed the Rhine over the bellies of the Switzers and 
Lanskenets, and a party of these hath subdued Luxemburg, Lorain, Cham- 
pagne, and Savoy, even to Lyons, in which place they have met with your 
forces returning from the naval conquests of the Mediterranean Sea, and 
have rallied again in Bohemia, after they had plundered and sacked Suevia, 
Wittemburg, Bavaria, Austria, Moravia, and Styria. Then they set fiercely 
together upon Lubeck, Norway, Sweden, Rye, Denmark, Gothland, Green- 
land, the Sterlings, even unto the Frozen Sea. This done, they conquered 
the Isles of Orkney, and subdued Scotland, England, and Ireland. From 
thence, sailing through the Sandy Sea, and by the Sarmates, they have 
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vanquished and overcome Prussia, Poland, Lithuania, Russia, Wallachia, 
Transilvania, Hungaria, Bulgaria, Turkeyland, and are now at Constanti- 
nople. Come, said Picrochole, let us go join with them quickly; for I will 
be Emperor of Trebezonde also. Shall we not kill all these dogs, Turks, 
and Mahometans? What the devil should we do else ? said they. And you 
shall give their goods and lands to such as shall have served you honestly. 
Reason, said he, will have it so; that is but just; I give unto you Cara- 
mania, Syria, and all Palestine. Ha, sir, said they, it is your goodness; 
grammercy, God grant you may always prosper. 

‘‘ There was present at that time an old gentleman well experienced in 
the wars, a stern soldier, and who had been in many great hazards, named 
Echephron, who, hearing this discourse, said: I do greatly doubt that all 
this enterprise will be like the tale of the pitcher full of milk wherewith a 
shoemaker made himself rich in conceit, but when the pitcher was broken 
he had not whereupon to dine. What do you pretend by these large 
conquests? What shall be the end of so many labors and crosses? Thus 
it shall be, said Picrochole, that wken we return we shall sit down, rest, 
and be merry. But, said Echephron, if by chance you should never come 
back (for the voyage is long and dangerous), were it not better for us to 
take our rest now than unnecessarily to expose ourselves to so many 
dangers? O, said Swashbuckler, by God, here is a good dreamer; come, 
let us go and hide ourselves in the corner of a chimney, and there spend 
the whole time of our life amongst ladies, in threading of pearls, or spin- 
ning, like Sardanapalus. He that nothing ventures hath neither horse nor mule, 
said Solomon. He who adventures too much, said Echephron, loseth both 
horse and mule, as Malchon answered. Enough, said Picrochole, go for- 
ward: I fear nothing but that those devilish legions of Grandgousier, 
whilst we are in Mesopotamia, will come on our backs and charge upon our 
rear. What remedy then? A very good one, said Durtaille; send a pretty 
round commission to the Muscovites, and they bring instantly into the 
field for you four hundred and fifty thousand choice fighting men. Oh 
that you would but make me your lieutenant-general, how I should 
truss up the rogues with discipline! I fret, I charge, I strike, I take, I 
kill, I slay, I play the devil! On, on, said Picrochole; he that loves me, 
follow me.” 


I dare say a Napoleon, a Bismarck, a Tsar of Russia would not 
much like this kind of literature to be made a lesson for boys in the 
common schools. Yet this is what we Republicans intend to do, for 
nothing can better show the guilt and folly of military ambition and 
Imperialism. 

What Rabelais has done against church tyranny and military 
infatuation, he has done too against social tyranny hiding itself under 
the garb of the judicial power; and no satire that we know of can be 
compared to the picture Rabelais made of Gripe-men-all and the Furr’d 
law cats. I, however, cannot quote here the whole work of Rabelais; 
but I should like the reader to know it, and therefore shall content 
myself with pointing out chapters xii. to xvii. of Rabelais’s fifth 
book, and now shall come to what I may call the affirmative or 
dogmatic part of the work. 

Rabelais’s admirers and commentators have been extremely 
desirous of discovering not only the truths which are hid under the 
veil of allegories in that incomparable work, but the great men of the 
time whom they think Rabelais was pleased to introduce on his scene 
under the fanciful names of Grandgousier, Gargantua, Pantagruel, 
Panurge, Friar John, Picrochole, etc. Whether Grandgousier and 
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Gargantua be impersonations of kings of France or kings of Navarre, 
whether Panurge is a mask for Cardinal d’Amboise or John de 
Montluc, bishop of Valence, is, I must confess, quite immaterial to 
me. No doubt Charles V. of Spain would very well fit the part of 
Picrochole, but it is, in my opinion, lowering Rabelais’s work to 
represent it as a mere satire of the great personages of his time. His 
heroes are much more than impersonations of this or that man; they 
are impersonations of types of men, of characters. Grandgousier is 
the wise king; Picrochole the unwise one, whose mad ambition leads 
him to ruin. Panurge is the wit, with a touch of cowardice that 
makes him the more funny. Friar John is the brave and true man, 
who, whatever the situation he finds himself in, is equal to it, and 
always contrives to help himself and succor his fellow-men. Rabelais, 
the better to show this, made him a monk; that is to say, placed him 
in the most disadvantageous of situations. But how well he brings 
him out in the following chapter, which is the fortieth of the first book. 


‘* By the faith of a Christian (said Eudemon), I am highly transported 
when I consider what an honest fellow this monk is, for he makes us all 
merry. How is it, then, that they exclude the monks from all good com- 
panies, calling them feast-troublers, as the bees drive away the drones from 
their hives? Jgnavum fucos, pecus (said Maro) @ presepibus arcent. Here- 
unto, answered Gargantua, there is nothing so true as that the frock and 
cowl draw on them the opprobrium, injuries, and maledictions of the world, 
just as the wind called Cecias attracts the clouds. The peremptory reason 
is, because they eat the third of the world; that is to say, they feed upon 
the sins of the people; and as a noisome thing, they are cast into the sinks, 
that is the convents and abbeys, separated from civil conversation, as the 
sinks in a house are. But if you conceive how an ape in a family is always 
mocked, and provokingly incensed, you shall easily apprehend how monks 
are shunned of all men, both young and old. The ape keeps not the house 
as a dog doth; he draws not in the plough as the ox; he yields neither 
milk nor wool as the sheep; he carrieth no burden as a horse doth; that 
which he doth is only to spoil and defile all, which is the cause wherefor 
he hath of all men mockery, frumperies, and bastinadoes. 

‘* After the same manner a monk (I mean those idle lazy monks) doth 
not labor and work as do the peasant and artificer; doth not ward and 
defend the country, as doth the soldier; cureth not the sick and diseased, 
as the physician doth ; doth neither preach nor teach, as do the Evangelical 
doctors and schoolmasters: doth not import commodities and things 
necessary for the commonwealth, as do the merchants and sailors; therefore 
is it, that by and of all men they are hooted at, hated and abhorred. Yea, 
but, said Grandgousier, they pray to God for us. Nothing less, answered 
Gargantua. True it is, with a tingle-tangle fangling of bells, they trouble 
and disquiet their neighbors about them. tight, said the monk, a mass, a 
matin, a vesper well rung is half said. They mumble out great store of 
legends and psalms, by them not at all understood; they say many Puter- 
nosters, mterlarded with Ave Maries, without thinking upon, or apprehending 
the meaning of what it is they say, which truly I call mocking of God and 
not prayers. But so help them God, if they pray for us, and not for being 
afraid to lose their victuals, their manchets, and good fat pottage. All true 
Christians, of all estates and conditions, in all places and at all times, send 
up their prayers to God; and the spirit prayeth and intercedeth for them, 
and God is gracious to them. Now such a one is our good Friar John, 
therefore every man desireth to have him in his company. He is no bigot, 
he is not for division; he is an honest-hearted, plain, resolute good fellow; 
he travels, he labors, he defends the oppressed, comforts the afflicted, helps 
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the needy, and keeps the close of the abbey. Nay, said the monk, I doa 
great deal more than that, for whilst we are dispatching our matins and 
anniversaries in the choir, I make withal some cross-bow strings, polish 
glass-bottles and bolts, twist lines, and weave purse-nets wherein to catch 
coneys. I am never idle, etc., etc.” 


And so it comes out that this extraordinary monk, so different from 
all others, is chosen by our author to be the founder of his ideal city, 
or rather his ideal college, the Abbey of Theleme. 

It is to me perfectly clear that to fully understand Rabelais’s 
Utopia, we must realise his idea, and see in the Abbey of Theleme 
what it really is, a school, a college, in which both sexes are to be brought 
up together. I cannot understand how people have allowed themselves 
to be misled on this point, as many great writers on Rabelais have 
been. There are no allegories in chapters lii. and the following ones 
of Rabelais’s first book, and nothing more than plain reading is 
necessary to understand such plain writing. Everyone can easily 
ascertain it. 


“CHAPTER LII. 
“* How Gargantua caused to be built for the monk the Abbey of Theleme. 


‘‘There was left only the monk to provide for, whom Gargantua would 
have made Abbot of Seville, but he refused it. He would have given him 
the abbey of Bourqueit or Saint Florent, which was better, or both if it 
pleased him. But the monk gave him a very peremptory answer, that he 
would never take upon him the charge nor government of monks. For 
how shall I be able, said he, to rule over others, that have not full power and 
command of myself. If you think I have done you, or may hereafter do 
you, any acceptable service, give me leave to found an abbey after my own 
mind and fancy. 

‘“‘The notion pleased Gargantua very well, who thereupon offered him 
all the country of Theleme by the river of Loire till within two leagues of 
the great forest of Porthuaut. The monk then requested Gargantua to 
institute his religious order contrary to all others. First, then, said 
Gargantua, you must not build a wall about your convent, for all other 
abbeys are strongly walled and mured about. See, said the monk, and not 
without cause, where there is mur before and mur behind, there is store of 
murmur, envy, and mutual conspiracy. 

‘Moreover, seeing there are certain convents in the world, whereof the 
custom is if any woman come (I mean chaste and honest women) they im- 
mediately sweep the ground which they have trod upon; therefore was it 
ordained, that if any man or woman belonging to religious orders should 
by chance come within this new abbey all the rooms should be thoroughly 
washed and cleansed through which they had passed. And because in all 
other monasteries and nunneries all is compassed, limited, and regulated by 
hours, it was decreed that in this new structure there should be neither 
clock nor dial, but that, according to the opportunities and incident 
occasions, all their hours should be disposed of. For, said Gargantua, the 
greatest loss of time that I know is to count the hours. What good comes 
of it? Norcan there be any greater dotage in the world than for one to 
guide and direct his courses by the sound of a bell, and not by his own 
judgment and discretion. 

“Item, because at that time they put no women into the nunneries but 
such as were purblind, blinkards, lame, crooked, ill-favored, misshapen, 


1 This answer shows Friar John was as modest as he was brave and true. 
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fools, senseless, spoiled, or corrupt; nor encloistered any men but those 
that were either sickly, ill-bred louts, simple sots, or peevish trouble- 
houses. But to the purpose, said the monk. A woman that is neither 
fair nor good, to what use serves she? To make a nun of, said Gargantua. 
Yea, said the monk, and to make shirts and smocks. Therefore was it 
ordained that into this religious order should be admitted no women that 
were not fair, well-featured, and of a sweet disposition; nor men that were 
not comely, personable, and well-conditioned. 

‘“‘Ttem, because in the convents of women men come not but under- 
hand, privily, and by stealth, it was therefore enacted that in this house 
there should be no women in case there be not men, nor men in case there 
be not women. 

‘‘Item, because both men and women that are received into religious 
orders after the expiring of their noviciate or probation-year were con- 
strained and forced perpetually to stay there all the days of their life, it 
was therefore ordered that all whatever, men or women, admitted within 
this abbey, should have full leave to depart with peace and contentment 
whensoever it should seem good to them so to do. 

‘Item, for that the religious men and women did ordinarily make 
three vows, to wit, those of Chastity, Poverty, and Obedience, it was there- 
fore constituted and appointed that in this convent they might be 
honorably married, that they might be rich, and live at liberty. In regard 
of the legitimate time of the persons to be initiated, and years under and 
above which they were not capable of reception, the women were to be 
admitted from ten till fifteen, and the men from twelve to eighteen.” 


Is it not evident from these limits of ages, ten to fifteen for 
women and twelve to eighteen for men, that Rabelais’s ideal organisa- 
tion is a college, and can anything better show how great a genius 
Rabelais was and how practical a reformer he was at the same time ? 

To see on what scale of magnificence the abbey of the Thelemites 
was built and endowed, what manner of dwelling the Thelemites had, 
and how they were apparelled, I beg to refer the reader to chapters 
liii., liv., lv., and lvi., and shall only give here a part of chapter lvii., 
which it is absolutely necessary to read in order to fully understand 
what Rabelais aimed at. 


‘Carrer LVII. 
“ How the Thelemites were governed, and of their manner of living. 

‘* All their life was spent not in laws, statutes, or rules, but according to 
their own free will and pleasure. They rose out of their beds when they 
thought good: they did eat, drink, labor, sleep, when they had a mind to 
it, and were disposed for it. None did awake them, none did constrain 
them to eat, drink, nor do any other thing; for so had Gargantua established 
it. In all their rule, and strictest tie of their order, there was but this one 
clause to be observed : 

‘*Do WHAT THOU WILT. 

‘‘Because men that are free, well born, well bred, and conversant in 
honest companies, have naturally an instinct and spur that prompteth them 
from vice, which is called honor. Those same men, when by base subjection 
and constraint they are brought under and kept down, turn aside from that 
noble disposition, by which they formerly were inclined to virtue, to shake 
off and break that bond of servitude, wherein they are so tyrannously 
enslaved ; for it is agreeable to the nature of man to long after things for- 
bidden, and to desire what is denied us. 

“By this liberty they entered into a very laudable emulation, to do all 
of them what they saw did please one, If any of the gallants or ladies 
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should say, Let us drink, they would all drink. If any one of them said, 
Let us play, they all played. If one said, Let us go a waliing into the fields, 
they all went. If it were to go a hawking or a hunting, the ladies mounted 
upon dainty well-paced nags, seated in a stately palfrey saddle, carried on 
their lovely fists, miniardly begloved every one of them, either a spar-hawk, 
ora laneret, or a marlin; and the young gallants carried the other kinds of 
hawks. So nobly were they taught, that there was neither he nor she 
amongst them but could read, write, sing, play upon several musical instru- 
ments, speak five or six several languages, and compose in them all very 
quaintly, both in verse and prose. Never were seen so valiant knights, so 
noble and worthy, so dexterous and skilful both on foot and a horseback, 
more brisk and lively, more nimble and quick, or better handling all manner 
of weapons than were there. Never were seen ladies so proper and hand- 
some, so miniard and dainty, less froward, or more ready with their hand, 
and with their needle, in every honest and free action belonging to that sex 
than were there. For this reason, when the time came that any man of the 
said abbey, either at the request of his parents, or for some other cause, had 
a mind to go out of it, he carried along with him one of the ladies, namely 
her whom he had before that chosen for his mistress, and they were married 
together. And if they had formerly, in Theleme, lived in good devotion 
and amity, they did continue therein, and increase it to a greater height 
in their state of matrimony: and did entertain that mutual love till the very 
last day of their life, in no less vigor and fervency than at the very day of 
their wedding.” 


The reason why I have underlined the last three lines is that 
Rabelais has been charged with having written a licentious, an 
immoral book, and that even some of his greatest admirers have 
reproached him with having entirely ignored women, and having only 
alluded to their worst points, as is the case in the great controversy 
on marriage between Panurge and his advisers. It is true that not 
one woman is introduced among the heroes of Rabelais. Gargamelle 
and Badebec are only brought in to give birth to Gargantua and Pan- 
tagruel, and then are never heard of any more. Badebec, when she 
dies, gets a few tears from her husband, but from her son nothing, not 
even aremembrance. All this is but too true, and it is the more strange 
as Rabelais and all the reformers and Freethinkers of the sixteenth cen- 
tury had cause to be grateful to such women as Jeanne d’Albret and 
Marguerite de Valois, that celebrated sister of Francis the First of 
France, who, much more than her royal brother, deserves to be honored 
for the protection she gave to the most advanced thinkers and writers 
of her time. I am very sorry my favorite author has been guilty of so 
great and unpardonable an act of forgetfulness. I wish I had been 
able to find something more in his work to exculpate him than a short 
passage in the Prologue to Book V., in which, though he affirms it 
would be a profanation to name her, it is easy to guess he speaks of 
Marguerite de Valois, when alluding to the lady who has surprised the 
age at once by her transcendent and inventive genius in her writings, 
and the admirable graces of herstyle. This indeed proves very little as 
regards Rabelais’s opinion on women, and to this passage I infinitely 
prefer the one I have underlined, and which at least shows that 
Rabelais could understand and admire women, and had a right notion 
of what they could be, and therefore ought to be. It shows also that 
Rabelais, notwithstanding the manner in which he chose the occasion 
of Panurge’s perplexities about marriage to make marriage itself a 
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laughing stock for the world, when he came to the delineation of 
his Utopia, understood that the true ideal of love is that sort of 
marriage which helps rather than constrains the consorts to 
entertain their mutual love till the very last day of their life, in 
no less vigor and fervency than at the very day of their wedding. 
That sort of marriage is what we call Je mariage libre, that is to say 
marriage founded on the free choice and free faithfulness of both 
man and woman. 

As to Rabelais’s book being an immoral book, I flatly deny it. 
Immoral books are those the reading of which is like the piercing of 
the heart with a poisoned arrow. They are books that unman you 
and enslave you to thoughts and images of unrestrained passion and 
lewdness. Such books are not’ gross; they are rather the contrary. 
They do not make you laugh; they would rather make you weep; 
they are but too charming and enticing. Jabelais’s is not one of 
them. Its immodest drolleries never disturb the mind’s peace of any- 
one; they will make one laugh, that is all. That they should raise 
lewd thoughts is quite out of the question. But they will assuredly 
make one regret that the general badness of the time compelled 
Rabelais to have recourse to such filthy tricks. The thought that 
what spoils the work to-day perhaps saved its author from such a 
death as that of poor Etienne Dolet is necessary to make one forgive 
Rabelais for having stooped to disgrace his noble work with such 
ribald pleasantries. 

We now shall jump to the end of the book. 


We have just seen that what Rabelais reckons upon to transform 
mankind is a sort of mutual entrainement resulting from an instinct of 
honor which, whether it be innate as it is in some persons, or to be 
developed by a good early training, should constitute a strong enough 
though free impulse towards everything that is good and beautiful. 
As to the moral law between man and woman, we have seen that 
those that receive their education at Theleme are led to practice truth, 
constancy, and fidelity, and that marriage is to rest on the complete 
liberty and equality of woman and man. Now for the philosopher’s 
stone. Will our author tell us what he considers to be the sovereign 
good? Of course, he will. Have our travellers gone through so 
many lands— Popefigland, Papimany, the Queendom of Whims, 
Lanternland, etc., etce.—for aught else than reaching at last the oracle 
of the Holy Bottle? ‘We are sorry indeed that time and space fail 
us to go with the reader through those curious and interesting coun- 
tries. We wish we could make the book as readable for all as we 
think it could be made, but we must be satisfied if we have succeeded 
in lighting the reader’s lantern. Let him now see the whole im- 
morality of that impure Rabelais. 


‘Book V.—CnarTerR XLVIII. 
“ How we took cur leave of Bacbuc, and left the oracle of the Holy Bottle. 


‘Do not trouble yourself about anything here, said the priestess to the 
friar; if you be but satisfied, we are. Here below, in these circumcentral 
regions, we place the sovereign good not in taking and receiving, but in bestowing 
and giving, so that we esteem ourselves happy, not tf we take and receive much of 
T 2 
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others, as perhaps the sects of teachers do in your world, but rather if we 
impart and give much. 

‘‘This done, she filled three glasses with fantastic water, and giving 
them into our hands, said: Now, my friends, you may depart, and may that 
intellectual sphere, whose centre is everywhere, and circumference nowhere, whom 
we call GOD, keep you in his almighty protection.” 


The definition of God that Rabelais gives us here, and that has 
been given by other writers, including Pascal, makes it clear why in 
the beautiful Abbey of Theleme there was no church, temple, or chapel. 
Rabelais’s God is an impersonal God. Its only temple is the human 
soul, its only sanctuary man’s conscience. Rabelais was a Pantheist. 

Let us have now the last advice of the priestess Bacbuc : 


‘* When your sages shall wholly apply their minds to a diligent and 
studious search after truth, humbly begging the assistance of the sovereign 
God, whom formerly the Egyptians in their language called the Hidden or 
Concealed, and invoking him by that name, beseech him to reveal and make 
himself known to them, that Almighty Being will, out of his infinite 
goodness, not only make his creatures, but even himself known to them. 

‘“‘Thus will they be guided by good lanterns. For all the ancient 
philosophers and sages have held two things necessary, safely and pleasantly 
to arrive at the knowledge of God and true wisdom; first, God’s gracious 
guidance, then man’s assistauce; or, in fewer words, science and friendship.” 


Further commentaries would almost be invidious. I have, I think, 
given in the foregoing pages complete evidence that no purer moral, 
no higher wisdom, was ever taught than was taught by Rabelais. Let 
the reader diligently study the book for himself. It will be as 
interesting to him as a voyage of discoveries. A. TALANDIER. 
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As hunting was dearer to Sam Lovell than feasting, it very naturally 
happened that on a certain Thanksgiving Day morning he was out on 
the hills with Drive rather than at home enduring the fuss and bustle 
of the ‘“‘ women folkses’”’ preparation of the great dinner. Such en- 
durance he thought would be poorly paid for by all the good things 
that the feast would furnish forth, to be gorged at noon in a silent 
and businesslike manner, as if to eat a little more than one’s comfort- 
able fill was the best, if not the only, observance of the time-honored 
holiday that was required. 

Sam was out betimes. As he took his way across the narrow fields 
to the woods, the dun grass land, the black squares and oblongs of 
fall ploughing, the grey of the deciduous trees and the “‘ black growth” 
of the woodlands were blurred together in the first light of the early 
morning, nothing distinct but lines and patches of the first snow, left by 
the ensuing warm days, and the serrated crest of the mountain now 
sharply cut against the eastern sky. The hound, quartering his way 
towards sunrise, came into sight and vanished, now to the right, now 
to the left, first white spots and then a dimly-defined dog, then white 
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spots and no dog, nor any indication of his nearness but his loud 
snuffing and crisp crush of the frosty herbage under his feet. Pre- 
sently he gave tongue on a cold scent, puzzling out with his miracu- 
lous gift of smell the devious course of the fox over knolls and 
through swales of matted mouse-haunted wild grass, and by-and-bye, 
when daylight had set well-defined bounds to field and forest, led his 
slowly-following master to the ridge of the first hill. Then the sun 
began to burn its way up the sky with so intense a flame that it seemed 
to be consuming the stubby trunks and low-spread branches of the 
stunted evergreens bristling in blurred silhouette on the mountain 
crest. Sam followed the trend of the long ledge that formed the top 
of the hill, a sheer steep abutting towards the west, a long rough slope 
slanting to a dark gorge on the east. Out of this came from time the 
tuneful baying of the hound as he worked southward on the scent, so 
cold that only in those places that held it best it greeted his nostrils 
with an aroma strong enough to bring forth his bugle-like challenge. 
The intervals of silence became longer between the bugle notes, 
sounding now fainter and further away, till at last unheard at all, 
though the murmur of a mountain brook changing with wafts of the 
light breeze, the monotonous song of the evergreens swelling and 
falling with its varying touch, and a hundred nameless mysterious 
voices of the woods fooled the hunter’s ear now and then. But he 
had an abiding faith that at last Drive would get up the fox and 
bring him back along this ridge, and so he listened and waited, 
sitting on a moss-cushioned log while all the chickadees of the 
neighborhood came and visited him with inquisitive friendliness, and 
the jays, at more respectful distance, squalled a protest against his 
intrusion on their haunts. A solitary crow, belated in his migration, 
discovered the silent and motionless figure, and made as much pother 
as if it had been a featherless owl or a furless fox, but when his 
clamor failed to bring any response from the brethren now far beyond 
the sound of his voice, he flapped away in silent disgust. A red 
squirrel scampering over the matted leaves in quest of buried trea- 
sure sat up at the toe of Sam’s boot, and after a short inspection of 
this queer black stump, ventured on to it, and then as far as Sam’s 
knee, whence a wink of the hunter’s grey eye frightened him in a 
sudden panic, from which he recovered sufficiently when he had 
gained the vantage of a tree-trunk to rattle out a volley of abuse. 
When these visitors had all departed and Sam had listened long in 
vain, he moved on to a bald peak of the hill from which a portion of 
the valley could be seen, with its cleared fields and wooded cobbles, 
and farmhouses and outbuildings strung along the frozen black road 
like nests on a slender leafless branch. Some were as deserted to-day 
as the vireo’s nest that hung in a fork of the witch hazel beside him, 
the inmates away for one day’s thanksgiving as the birds were for 
months of it. But from the chimney cf one red-painted homestead, 
which Sam’s wandering glances always came back to, a banner of 
smoke flaunted, denoting occupancy. 

‘“‘Someb’dy stayin’ to hum t’ Pur’n’t’ns,” he soliloquised. ‘Guess 
most on ’em’s gone some’eres tu Thanksgivin’, f’ the’ haint nob’dy 
stirrin’ ’round aou’door. Guess they haint keepin’ on ’t there, for ’f 
they was ol’ Gran’ther Pur’n’t’ns shay ’ould be a loomin’ up ‘long side 
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o’ the barn like a tew storey haouse afire. Wonder ’f the’ haint 
nob’dy t’ hum, ’n’ the dum’d haouse is afire ’”—as the chimney belched 
forth a greater volume of smoke. ‘ Do’ know but what I’d better go 
an’ see. That ’ere fox is an ol’ N’ Hampsh’r traveller, an’ he’ll tow 
Drive clean t’ the C’net’cut River fore he gives it up an’ comes back, 
an‘ I'll be dum’d ’f I’m a goin’ to set ’raound here a waitin’ for him 
till t’morrer night. I b’lieve that dum’d ol’ haouse ¢s afire!”? And 
listening one moment more for the voice of the hound, almost afraid 
that he might hear it, he started down the sheer hillside, checking 
now and then his headlong course with clutches on bushes, saplings, 
and tree-trunks, till he reached the level of the alder-bordered brook 
that wound along the base of the hill. The red winter berries glowed 
there in vain to catch his eye, and he crushed unseen beneath his feet 
the scarlet cones of the white turnip drooping on their withered stalks 
as he breasted the tangled sprawl of the alders. When beyond them 
he came in sight of the house again, he caught a glimpse of a trim 
figure as the kitchen door opened for an instant, the flash of a dishpan 
and the glitter of its discharged contents, and a few notes of a clear 
voice singing, ‘‘The Girl I Left Behind Me”. The figure and the 
voice made his heart beat quicker, but he slackened his pace as he 
taxed his wits for an excuse for his call. When he crossed the chips 
in front of the woodshed, he had decided that his first idea was the 
best to act upon, and that if he did not quite believe it now, he really 
had believed that the house was on fire. He knocked at the kitchen 
door and waited long enough for flames to have made great headway, 
while he listened to the clear voice singing with all the freedom from 
embarrassment of one who sings without a listener, and for the singer's 
sole pleasure— 

‘* Tf ever I chance to go that way, 

And she has not resigned me, 

T’ll reconcile my mind and stay 

With the girl I left behind me.” 


He did not knock again till the words ended, and the singer began 
to hum the tune in a lower voice. Then the singing and the accom- 
panying clatter of dishes and swash of “wrench water” suddenly 
stopped, and Sam knew that in the ensuing hush Huldah was wiping 
her hands on the towel behind the buttery door, that the few quick 
footsteps took her to the looking-glass in the door of the clock, whose 
ticking he could now hear, and now she was coming. When she 
opened the door such a bright pleased surprise shone on her pretty 
face that he could compare it to nothing but the brightness of that 
morning’s sunrise. 

““Why, good land sakes alive! Samwell Lovel, where on airth 
did you come from ?”’ 

‘“ Wal,” said Sam, his cheeks as red as hers, ‘“‘I was a huntin’ up 
on Pig’s Back, an’ I seen the smoke a tumblin’ aouten your chimbley 
at sech a rate ’t I was afeared the haouse was afire. I thought most 
likely ’at you’d all gone off t? Thanksgivin’, an suthin’ nuther hed 
ketched, an’ so I come ri’ daown. I’m sorry t’ I troubled ye, but I’m 
dreffle glad ’t the’ haint nothin’ afire. Guess I’ll be a goin’ naow.” 

‘Why, what’s yer hurry, Mr. Lovel? Come in an’ seddaown an’ 
rest ye a spell. Aour folks is all gone, father’n’ mother’n’ Sis, up to 
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Gran’ther’s, an’ lef? nob’dy t’ hum but me ’n’ the cat. I did’nt keer 
no gret ’baout goin’ an’ sol staid t? hum to keep haouse. Come in 
an’ seddaown a minute, won’t ye? whilst I gwup stairs an’ look o’ 
that sto’pipe—it Aes ben kinder aouter kilter. Come in an’ take a 
cheer. The kitchin looks like all git aout [it was as neat as a new 
band-box], but I wa’n’t ’spectin nob’dy, an’ the haint no fire in the 
square room. I'd take yer gun but I dassent—-set it in the corner, er 
heng it up on the hooks over the mantel-tree there. Father’s gun’s 
gone t’ V’gennes a bein’ altered over tu a—a cap-lock, is’t you call’ 
’em? He thinks they’re better ’n flint-locks. Du you think they 
be, Sa—Mr. Lovel, I mean?” 

‘‘Wal, they be handier an’ sartiner to go off, but I do’ know but 
what a flint-lock gun is ’baout as good—to heng up, as yer father’s 
does mostly,” Sam answered, looking up contemplatively at the hooks 
where his own gun now hung. 

“Make yerself t? hum, Samwell—why, haow I du keep a callin’ 
on ye by yer fust name! excuse me, Mr. Lovel—whilst I gwup an’ 
see ’baout that ’ere sto’pipe.” 

The stovepipe must have been found in satisfactory condition, for 
Huldah presently reappeared in a smart new calico gown, and with 
her hair neatly brushed and fastened with a high tortoise shell comb. 

‘Ts it usuil, Mr. Lovel,” she asked, after she had set away her 
dishes, and drawing a chair to the stove, sat down and folded her 
hands in seemly fashion over her check apron, ‘‘for folks to knock at 
the door when they think a haouse is afire ?” 

‘“*T wa’n’t a knockin’!”’ Sam said, dropping his abashed eyes from 
her roguish glance, ‘“‘I was a beginnin’—kinder mawdret, ye know, 
to bust open the door. I didn’t wanter skeer nob’dy, s’posin’ the’ 
was anyb’dy t,hum, which I hed’nt no idee the’ was.” 

Huldah could not help laughing at this absurd explanation, nor 
could Sam help joining her, and when they had had their laugh out 
they found themselves much more at ease and became very sociable. 
When Huldah again corrected herself for addressing him by his first 
name, he reminded her of their old school days when she had never 
thought of calling him anything but Sam. ‘We wus putty good 
frien’s them times, Huldy, but I’m afreard you haint a feelin’ so 
frien’ly tow-wards me naow, a-Misterin’ on me so. I do’ know who 
folks is a talkin’ tu when they says Jfister Lovel; seem’s’s ough 
they was mistakin’ on me for father or gran’ther.” 

‘Wal then, Sam! ’f ’t suits ye any better”’, cried Huldah, and he 
declared that it did suit him better, ‘‘a dum’d sight”. 

“T hedn’t made no cal’lations on gittin’ a reg’lar dinner tu-day, 
bein’ at-the’ wa’n’t nob’dy here but me”, Huldah apologised, looking 
up at the clock as it warned for eleven. ‘I’m dreflie sorry’t I didn’t 
naow, but I’m a goin’ t’ git ye some nutcakes an’ pie an’ cheese, an’ 
you'll hafter stay yer stomerk wi’ them. You mus’ be hungrier ’n a 
bear, eatin’ of your breakfas’ ’fore daylight I s’pose, an’ a traipsin’ 
raound in the woods all the fo’noon”’, and she bustled away to prepare 
the lunch in spite of Sam’s protesting that he ‘‘wa’n’t the least mite 
hungry, an’ ’ould druther set an’ talk ’n t’ eat”. 

‘It does beat all natur’”, she said with an emphatic and rather 
petulant toss of her head, as she returned from the pantry with a pie 
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and a plate of doughnuts, “’at anybody can enj’y traipsin’ raound, 
up hill an’ daown, all day long, arter a leetle insi’nificant fox! An 
shoolin’ an’ stumblin’ raound the lots all night arter coons! Ketch 
me, *fIwasaman. But you men folks du beat all creation!” 

‘‘Shouldn’t wonder ’f we did, putty nigh, ’xceptin’ the womern 
part on’t. That beats us, all holler. But I'd a good deal druther 
ketch ye jest as ye be. I haint hed a chance tu speak tu ye ’lone 
*fore in a dawg’s age!” 

“I do’ know ’f notin’ ’at the’ ’s ben t’ hender, ’f ye wanted tu”, 
Huldah said, pouting her red lips, ‘“‘erless you’d forgot where we 
lived. You haint ben anigh f’r I d’ know haow long, an’ ye wouldn’t 
t’day ’f you hedn’t a thought the haouse was afire ’n’ nob’dy t? hum”, 
and the pout changed to a smile. 

“If I e’ld raly b’lieve at the time seemed long sen’ I’d been here 
t? anyb’dy but me, I sh’ld be turrible glad on ’t, an’ the’ wouldn’t be 
no need o’ settin’ the haouse afire t’? fetch me. But ye see, Huldy, 
yer father he don’t set no gret by folks ’at goes a huntin’, no more ’n 
his darter does, ’n’ so I haint felt ezackly free ’baout comin’.” 

“Why Samwill! I wa’n’t sayin’ ’at I hed anything agin folkses 
huntin’; I was on’y wonderin’ what makes ’em lufter.” 

‘‘ Wal, it’s kinder natur’ I s’pose, borned inter some on us same’s 
tis inter haoun’ dawgs, an’ we can’t help a runnin’ off int’ the woods. 
Suthin’ takes us. An’ when ’t ain’t none tew pleasant for a feller t’ 
hum, like ’nough he goes off a huntin’ er a fishin’ oftener ’n he would 
*f t’was pleasant. Naow, ’f I hed a haouse o’ my own an’ someb’dy 
t’ keep it—wal, say as this is kep’,” looking around the neat kitchen 
with a look of admiration that grew as it returned and lingered on the 
bright face of the young housekeeper, ‘‘ an’ wa’n’t allus a scoldin’ an’ 
findin’ fault, I p’sume to say I wouldn’t go a huntin’ mor’n onct a 
week in the season on’t, ’thaout ’t was when oncommon good days 
come oncommon often.” 

‘‘The’ haint no daoubt”’, Huldah said, rising in some confusion, 
and, taking the tea-kettle from the back of the stove, going out to fill 
it, talking back through the open door as she went to the pump, ‘ but 
what you c’ld Aire someb’dy nuther to keep haouse for ye ””—then the 
squeaking and gurgling crescendo of the pump’s voice drowned hers. 
‘I’m a goin’ t? make ye a cup o’ tea”, returning with the kettle and 
setting it on the stove, and giving the fire an enlivening punch. 

‘7 wa’n’t a meanin’ no hired help”, Sam said—‘‘no, don’t make 
me no tea—I’d druther you would’nt take no sech trouble—no, not no 
hired help, but someb’dy at ’ould—’at thought they could stan’ it to 
—to go snucks along wi’ me a ownin’ of a haouse, an’ keepin’ on it 
for me an her”’. 

“Why, Samwell Lovel! Haow you du go on! Did anybody 
ever!” cried Huldah, glowing with blushes. Then she held her 
breath to hear what, she was sure, her lover now must ask. But Sam 
was frightened into dumbness by his own unwonted boldness; and at 
last, when the silence was becoming painfully awkward, she, not 
knowing what else to say, broke it with the unfortunate remark that 
‘The’ was some other nat’ral borned hunter up on the hill, she 
guessed, for she hearn a haoun’ dawg a yollupin’ up there”. Sam 
hurried out to listen, and she followed him. 
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“Wal, by the gret horn spoon!” he exclaimed, as the familiar 
long-drawn notes of his own hound struck his ear, ‘‘1’ll be dum’d if 
that haint Drive, as sure as shootin’! He’s brung that ’ere fox back 
f’m the Lord knows where! Yes, sir,” as the musical cry swelled 
louder from the nearest ridge, ‘‘ he’s jest a shovin’ on him, ’n’ he’s a 
goin’ t’ cross by the Butt’nuts, ’n’ I b’lieve I c’n head him!”’. 

Sam was in the kitchen and out again with his gun, in an instant, 
and speeding across the flelds toward the well-known runway where 
three great butternut trees crowned a knoll with a wide spread of 
thick, ungraceful ramage. Sweetheart and doughnuts were forsaken, 
love almost forgotten and hunger quite, in the ardor of the chase, 
though it must be said in palliation of Sam’s abrupt departure that 
he longed to give Huldah an exhibition of his skill as a hunter, to 
shoot the fox before her eyes and presently bring her the furry trophy 
of his prowess. But, alas, for his hopes! Before he was within the 
longest possible gunshot of the knoll he saw the fox crossing it, 
halting for a moment to look after the bellowing hound, and then dis- 
appearing with undulating lopes on his way to the western range. 
He would probably play when he reached those lines of ledges, Sam 
thought, and after a little hesitation and more than one wistful glance 
back to the red house, he went forward. He was ashamed to return 
now, so unsuccessful. 

‘‘My!” Huldah said to herself, as with her plump hand shading 
her eyes, she watched the receding form of her lover, ‘‘I hope to 
goodness he’ll git him!” Then when the fox appeared and disap- 
peared far out of Sam’s reach, she exhaled her long-held breath in 
a great sigh, not wholly of disappointment. ‘‘ Wal, 1 don’t care, he’ll 
come back naow.” But when he went on with a swinging stride that 
speedily took him out of her sight, her eyes filled with tears of vexa- 
tion. ‘‘The ’tarnal great fool! I hope ’t he won’t never come anigh 
me agin ’s long ’’s I live an breathe, an’ I hope ’t that won’t be long— 
Ido! What a plegged fool I was t’ up an’ tell o’ hearin’ a haoun’! 
I wish ’t the’ wa’n’t a haoun’ dawg ner a fox in this wide-livin’ world 
for men t’ go shoolin’ an’ runnin’ an’ traipsin’ arter when they might 
be a duin’ suthin’ wuth while. He cares more for a mis’able sneakin’ 
fox ’an he does for me, or anything on airth, to run off arter one 
an’ leave me jest when—I wish ’t J was a fox, an’ then mebby—Oh! 
wouldnt I keep him a moggin’ a spell—I won’t never speak to him 
agin so long ’s I live an’ breathe! Let him hev his ol’ haoun’ an’ his 
foxes an’ his hateful ol’ gun an’ his everlastin’ huntin’ ’f he likes ’em 
better’n he does me. I don’t care, so there, naow!’’ But she was 
choking with alternating tearful fits of sorrow and anger all the after- 
noon, and when her father and mother and little sister returned from 
the Thanksgiving at ‘‘ gran’thers”’, they wondered to find her so woe- 
begone. 

“T hed’nt no idee,” said her father to her mother after furtively 
watching her as he sat warming his hands at the stove, “’at Huldy 
keered a row 0’ pins ’baout goin’ t’ father’s.” 

When miles away on one of the furthest ridges of the western 
hills, Sam at sundown shot his fox, and gave the dying brute a spiteful 
if merciful finishing kick in the head, he said, ‘Blast yer pictur’, 
I wish ’t you hed ha’ gone clean t’ N’ Hampsh’r ’n, I never ’d seen er 
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heard on ye, dum ye! You've cost me more ’n any fox ever cost 
a man afore sen the’ was foxes an’ men an’ women folks in this 
world!” He bore an aching heart for many a weary day before he 
forgave himself or was forgiven by Huldah. How her forgiveness 
came may be told some time. Rowranp E. Rostnson, 

In Forest and Stream. 





Che Rational Treatment of Criminals, 
A Lecture delivered for the Sunday Society. 


ee 


A coop deal of time has been spent, in the course of the development 
of modern thought, over research into, and argument concerning, 
what it has been customary to call the mystery of the origin of sin. 
The mystery, when it is fearlessly contemplated with an open mind, 
is found, like many others, to have been in the main the manufacture 
of the persons who have undertaken to clear it up;—that is to say, 
there isno more mystery in this particular phenomenon of organic life 
than in any other. It would seem, then, that the rational course for us, 
as beings aiming at an intelligent disposition of our time, is just to 
deal with this department of vital phenomena as we have dealt with 
others; that is, to take it as we find it, and investigate its conditions. 
On this method, as soon almost as we have made a beginning, we 
find that the various data are capable of being grouped in a simple 
and orderly way, so as to show intelligible relations and point to plain 
principles of action. We set out with that portion of the wisdom of 
our ancestors which is enshrined in the phrase, ‘‘Self-preservation is 
the first law of nature”. In the light of that law, we see that all 
sin, which means all wrong-doing, is at bottom simply that kind of 
action on the part of any organism towards another which is injurious 
to that other, from that other’s point of view. The notion of self- 
regarding sin is obviously a development from that primary idea. 
The concept, or rather the percept, of sin, is in its origin clearly the 
common property of all animals. Resentment of attack is the first 
stage in its growth; and from our knowledge of the lowest forms of 
existing human life, we can see that the beginnings of morality in 
mankind were reducible to this. Discrimination between sins—the 
idea of degrees of gravity in wrong-doing—could only exist, in 
the primitive stage, in the form of variations in temper, which 
would in large measure roughly correspond to the degree of 
risk or deprivation to the organism sinned-against from the sin 
of the sinner. In what Professor Jowett and Mr. Bagehot 
have somewhat unscientifically called ‘‘the ages before morality” 
—very early, of course, in these ages—if A sinned against B, 
the degree of B’s anger was his sole means of measuring the 
heinousness of the offence. What made him most angry, or most 
afraid, was the worst sin—against him; and what has really happened 
in morals is that these variations in temper have become stereotyped 
in the habits of judgment which are the bases of our ethical and 
criminal codes. The primitive man, it is clear, could not make the 
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distinctions we do between crime, offence, and act of war. All 
together made up for him the only kind of sin he knew of, and for 
each and all he avenged himself as best he could, to the limit of his 
impulses. 

In this way, steering clear of mysteries, we arrive at the percep- 
tion that moral judgment, in its earliest forms, rose out of self-regard- 
ing resentment or instinct. But as all upward human evolution has 
meant progress in complexity of association, the tendency has been 
for moral judgment to become slowly less egoistic; so that men have 
first learned to pass beyond the parental relation and to judge of acts 
to the injury of their associates; then to set the face of custom in 
general against such acts within the limits of the tribe or body politic, 
first by way of approving and then by prescribing the duty of revenge, 
and later by way of interposing custom between the resentment of the 
avenger and the object of his vengeance. This last interposition is, 
broadly speaking, the origin of what we call penal law; and though 
the stage of legal vengeance has now extended over many centuries, 
it may be said to cover alike the existing penal practice and that 
which existed among those states which are found possessing legal 
institutions at the dawn of recorded history. ore 

This is, for our purposes, a sufficient outline of the historic 
origin of penal practices. We need not go into the forms which 
arose out of family and tribal systems. The essential point is 
that all began in individual vengeance; and that the spirit of 
revenge has survived in penal law, even when that law has treated 
individual vengeance as in itself a criminal proceeding. How em- 
phatically all early law was a gratification of instinctive resentment 
may be seen by comparing the early enactments of the peoples of 
antiquity. Not only do we have in the law of the Hebrews—the true 
date of which is here immaterial—such a provision as “‘an eye for an 
eye and a tooth for a tooth”, but we have the elaborate arrangement 
of cities of refuge, by which recognition was given to the essential 
propriety of the habit of family vengeance in cases of purely acci- 
dental killing—this recognition being given even in the act of making 
some provision for the protection of the unwitting wrong-doer from 
such vengeance. The principle of the cities of refuge, as set forth 
in the books of Numbers and Joshua, amounts to this. If A kills B 
by sheer accident, vengeance is none the less due to B’s kindred, and 
may lawfully be taken by them if they can catch him. The question 
is not whether A is guilty, but whether B’s family have suffered 
injury. Seeing, however, that in the case assumed A did not mean 
any harm, there is a place of refuge provided for him if he can 
contrive to reach it. It is only after he has duly run the gauntlet, 
so to speak, and has paid symbolic tribute to the right of vengeance, 
that his case is to be formally tried at all. If the avenger can catch 
him outside of the refuge he is free to kill him without trial. In 
which case it seems probable that the family of A would be disposed 
to complicate matters further, after a fashion not unknown in modern 
Corsica, the Scottish Highlands, and the United States of America. 
Indeed the killing of some members of a murderer’s family was for 
ages a normal course of procedure—the principle at the root of it 
being clearly that of primeval retaliation. Take again the Hebrew 
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law which provided that an ox which gored a man to death should be 
stoned like a human murderer; or the still more significant custom 
in old Athens, of casting out of the boundaries of the State a stone 
or implement by which anyone had been accidentally killed. There 
was a special court in Athens, the Epiprytaneum, in which such 
offending instruments or objects were formally tried. To what are 
such irrational practices to be traced but to the primitive instinct of 
retaliation, exemplified for us to-day in the passion with which a child 
kicks a chair, against which it has hurt itself? But in Christian 
Europe in the Middle Ages, as Mr. Baring Gould has noted, not only 
were there cases of the formal trial of offending animals, with counsel 
and witnesses, but the guilty quadrupeds on conviction were duly 
hanged on a gallows. In Sardinia, in the fourteenth century, oxen and 
cows might be put to death for trespassing. Asses, again, got off 
more easily. For the first offence, they lost one ear, for the second, 
the other ear; for the third, they were confiscated by the crown! And 
it is only in the present reign that there has been repealed in England 
an old law which made forfeit to the State, for the benefit of the poor, 
any cartwheel, tree, or beast that had been the means of killing a 
human being. Thus may law perpetuate the usages of pre-civilised 
times. 

Of course the great service done by law lay in the methodising of 
vengeance, in enacting a proportion between the wrong done and the 
injury to be inflicted in return. How this was done by our forefathers 
is well known. One of the so-called laws of Alfred prescribes the 
most exact and absolute retaliation—eye for eye, tooth for tooth, 
wound for wound; and the fines of cattle, by which any offence up 
to murder could be squared with the relatives of the deceased if they 
were willing—these were equally methodical. Some of the old Scotch 
laws, which preserve Teutonic usages, are delightfully specific. One 
says :—‘‘ All laws outhir ar manis law or Goddis law. Be the law 
of Gode a heid for a heid, a hand for a hand, an e for an e, a fut for 
a fut. Be the law of man, for the lyf of aman ix** ky. For a fut 
a merk, for a hand als mekill, for an e half a merk, for ane er als 
mekil, for a tuth xii peniis, for ilk inch of lynth of the wound xii 
peniis, for ilk inch of bred of the wound xii peniis”, and so forth. 
Similarly there was an ascending scale of punishments for a thief; 
with a provision that for a theft of 32 pence and 1 obolus, whoever 
caught the culprit might hang him. All this then was an attempt, 
either on the part of the king or of the common wisdom, not to 
reclaim criminals, as Mr. Baring Gould has supposed, but to prevent 
inordinate vengeance ; and to substitute payment in goods for a per- 
petual series of bloody reprisals between families or clans. And 
there is one very curious attempt in these old Scotch laws, to impress 
on the general mind that when a man does harm without meaning it 
he ought not to be treated as if he had done it intentionally. It 
runs :—‘Gif that fyr passes out of ony mannis hous, quharthruch 
hapnis mony housis to be brynt to the nichtburis, na greyff nor na 
dystroblans sal be done til him mar than he has, for sorow and 
hevines has he ineuch foroutyn mar”. It has been argued that all 
punishment is to be regarded as expiation; and here we see that im 
early times the popular tendency was to exact expiation without 
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regard to moral guilt; but even in those times some lawgivers were 
capable of perceiving that such exaction partook of the nature of 
hasty vengeance, and of striving to put a check on it. The idea of 
expiation, of course, is simply an extension of the primary instinct of 
revenge. It is needless to dwell on the fact that in all countries the 
efforts to substitute the more scrupulous vengeance of the law for the 
naturally unscrupulous vengeance of the individual, only attained 
full success after a very long period. We find that in Greece the 
right and duty of private vengeance was an accepted principle not 
only in the Homeric period but in that of the great tragedians; and 
in England, but much more in Scotland—not to speak of other 
European countries—the survival of the blood-feud is a matter of 
common history. Only by very slow degrees has the right of revenge 
— from the hands of the citizen, by common consent, into the 
ands of the community or its representatives. 

One obvious result of the growth of the community principle is the 
spread of the notion of deterrence, side by side with that of systematic 
retaliation. Men soon begin to see that the operation of the law has 
to a certain extent the effect of deterring those inclined to breach 
of the peace or interference with property; and there tends to arise 
the notion that almost the main purpose of the law—in regard to 
some offences—is to deter rather than to retaliate. Thus where the 
laws are made and enforced by the king for the whole kingdom, he 
is likely to take the tone of one who punishes to prevent fresh crime, 
rather than of one who exacts retribution for crime done. At first 
sight this might seem to be a more rational and humane principle 
than the first; but in point of fact it turns out to be a source of 
greater cruelty than the simple principle of retaliation. When once 
the notion of deterrence has got grafted on that of punishment—for 
of course it has never, as some people suppose, superseded the idea 
of retaliation—the tendency is for the law to visit on the offender 
the anticipated but uncommitted sins of others; so that the old and 
comparatively rational idea of proportion between offence and penalty 
disappears ; and we have instead the habit of ‘‘ making an example” 
of the wrong-doer who is caught, by way of terrifying others inclined 
to wrong-doing. ‘Thus arises the phenomenon of the most extra- 
vagant punishments subsisting, not in the most barbarous, but in 
comparatively civilised periods. King Knut, the Danish conqueror of 
England, is found laying down the principle that ‘‘ Christian men 
be not on any account for altogether too little condemned to death, 
but rather let gentle punishments be decreed for the benefit of the 
people, and let not be destroyed for little God’s handywork”. To 
be sure, King Knut’s ‘‘ gentle punishments” have a rather invidious 
aspect in the light of his theory, including as they did the plucking 
out of eyes, the cutting off of hands, feet, noses, ears, and lips, and 
the tearing off of scalps. But at least he is entitled to the credit of 
his theory, which, all things considered, compares favorably with the 
English theory and practice of less than a century ago, when men 
were hanged by the hundred for stealing sheep. So that when you 
have nominally disclaimed the principle of revenge you may be more 
sanguinary in your penal methods than you were before. The reason 
is that you have created for yourself a special facility for fallacy by 
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widening the distance between your motive for action and the action 
itself. Under a system of simple, methodical retribution, the two 
parts of the penal process are close together, and you raise no sort of 
problem in casuistry, over which to go astray. But when once you 
introduce the purely speculative notion of deterrence, you create the 
amplest room for miscalculation. You never really know how far you 
actually deter, and you tend to go on adding penalty to penalty, 
making up for apparent failure by stretching the expedient which has 
failed. 

The mere study of the history of the principle of deterrence alone 
will enable us to appreciate that remarkable utterance of the great 
penal reformer Beccaria: ‘“‘ Happy the nation where the laws are not 
a science!”. Of course he was thinking of science falsely so-called, 
his own merit having been in the partial application of scientific 
method to penal theory; but the force of his ejaculation lies in the 
fact that after a certain stage the influence of written law and legal 
theory on penal methods became almost wholly evil. A dozen causes 
conspired to make the laws a means of conserving all sorts of vicious 
doctrines and insane principles. Where an irrational custom had 
survived in law, the lawyer made it his business to find a meta- 
physical reason for it, and so paved the way for a chain of irrationalities, 
all justified by system. Then the Church came in with its contribu- 
tion of fanaticism and apriorism; and yet again the revival of Roman 
law imposed on European practice the worst Roman usages as well as 
the better. In this way the senseless practice of judicial torture, 
which is no doubt a highly probable resort in any barbarous com- 
munity, was specially sanctioned and rooted in medieval jurisprudence 
by the authority of old Roman example. There could be no more 
appalling illustration of the power of custom to work evil. The utter 
absurdity of torture—to say nothing of the cruelty—as a means of 
ascertaining guilt or innocence, is now instantly apparent to any think- 
ing being; yet such is the tenacity of legalised usage that the practice 
is found in force in Greece in the time of Aristophanes. There, 
as later in Rome, the iniquity took the shape of the habitual torturing 
of slaves to secure evidence in regard to the actions of their masters. In 
France, the laws of Saint Louis in the thirteenth century seem to indi- 
cate a disposition to abandon the practice; but when the study of Roman 
law spread, the Roman expedient of torture acquired in medieval 
eyes the authority that attached to Roman precedent in general, with 
results which are only too well known. No custom was too arbitrary 
to escape legalisation. Thus, as among the Danes, we have in feudal 
France—which here adopted the custom of Anjou—a law providing 
that women shall be punished more severely for certain offences than 
men. The wives of brigands, if in complicity with their husbands, 
were burned alive—thus suffering a worse death than the actual 
criminals; just as the Danish female slave was singled out for burn- 
ing if she committed theft. Then a woman who helped to steal the 
horse of a seignior was to be buried alive; and in the fifteenth century 
we hear of a woman being buried alive at Paris for acts of theft and 
resetting. How far the Church worsened matters it would take long 
to tell; but as a proof of the effect of its method and its authority we 
may take the fact that so late as 1672, the period of Fénelon and 
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Moliére, a French writer on criminal law is found setting forth that 
commerce between a Christian man and a Jewish, Turkish, or Pagan 
woman, was properly to be treated as unnatural crime, ‘‘such women 
being regarded as beasts, because outside of the way of salvation”’. 
An absurdity of another sort was the medieval usage of taking 
proceedings under ecclesiastical law, with all the forms of a serious 
trial, against swarms of rats, mice, flies, or caterpillars. Again, we 
have detailed historic records of cases in which a cock was tried for 
laying an egg of a diabolical character. Witnesses were examined, 
counsel were heard, sentence of death was pronounced, and the cock 
was publicly burned—with the egg. And as Mr. J. A. Farrar has 
observed, in his meritorious book on ‘‘ Crimes and Punishments’’, we 
may be sure that every one of these irrational and inhuman legal 
survivals was confidently or fiercely defended against the first thinkers 
who ventured to call them in question. We may conclude, as he says, 
that “it must have cost someone, whosoever first questioned the 
wisdom of hanging animals or murdering a criminal’s relations, as 
much ridicule as it cost Beccaria to question the efficacy of torture 
or the right of capital punishment. But the boldness of thought in 
that unknown reformer was probably lost sight of in the arrogance of 
his profanity, and he doubtless paid with his own neck for his folly 
in defending the pig’s.” 

Extreme odium was, as a matter of fact, incurred till quite recently 
by all who sought to amend penal methods on rational principles. 
Under all the medley of custom, prejudice, and feudal ecclesiastical 
and Roman law, there survived in unimpared force the dogma of 
moral responsibility, a dogma which was always being reinforced by 
theology, even though some theological doctrines seemed to undermine 
it and some plainly perverted it in practice. Savages in our own time 
are known to regard the insane with respect as being under divine 
protection ; and in ancient Palestine they were at least looked on with 
some compassion as being possessed by demons; but in Christendom 
down to modern times men have been capable of flogging madmen as 
responsible beings; while the theology of the Dark Ages arrived at 
the doctrine that leprosy was a divine curse, and accordingly deprived 
the leper of his possessions. Capricious mercy might indeed be shown 
to criminals in practice, and of course the church was always prepared 
with absolution on repentance; but the idea of teaching that the 
criminal was in any respect a victim of his organisation or his circum- 
stances, never obtained the slightest currency till quite recent times. 
What was good in the theory of responsibility was obscured by the 
doctrine of salvation by faith: what was bad in it—the incitement to 
cruelty and to the blind belief in methods of terrorism—was kept in 
the foreground of practical morals; so that between the professional 
conservatism and methodism of lawyers, the dogmatism of churchmen, 
and the slavery to habit and prejudice among the many, the voice of 
reason had a sufficiently poor chance of being heard. The practices 
of torture and witch-burning had been impeached long before the law 
abandoned them; and when, in the third quarter of last century, 
Beccaria published his epoch-making book on Crimes and Punish- 
ments, he did not fail to receive his due share of the odium theologicum. 
The argument was that if you pleaded for any sort of leniency 
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towards wrong-doers, you showed sympathy with wrong-doing. 
Accordingly a Dominican Father not only defended against Beccaria 
the practices of torture and secret accusation, but intimated that the 
reformer was condemned ‘‘ by all the reasonable world as the enemy 
of Christianity, a bad philosopher, and a bad man”’, his doctrines 
being at once monstrous, poisonous, and blasphemous. And that 
Beccaria’s book was not suppressed or shelved, but on the contrary 
exercised a vast influence, was due to the fact that there now existed 
in several European countries a large class of educated men who were 
neither lawyers nor ecclesiastics, and who only needed to have a 
rational doctrine brought before them to become its champions. On 
some points, Beccaria was ahead even of our present practice, as in 
respect of oaths, which he proposed to abolish; but in the main his 
teachings would strike the average reader of to-day as for the most 
part marked by plain good sense and moderation. Open procedure ; 
abolition of torture; uniformity of law; the infliction of punishment 
without vindictiveness ; the logical estimate of evidence in all cases; 
promptitude in carrying out the law; the minimising of capricious 
pardons; abolition of asylums of refuge; proportion between crimes 
and punishments; and the abolition of the death penalty—these are 
his main recommendations; on the last of which only is there any 
hesitation even among the most conservative minds to-day. His 
proposal to punish simple theft by a fine is almost the only 
point on which he would be called at all extravagant. Strictly 
speaking, Beccaria cannot be said to have fully raised the subject to 
the level of a science: his arguments are not unfrequently inconsistent 
and illogical—some of his pleas against the death penalty, for 
instance, being mutually destructive. He grounded punishment on 
the untenable basis of deterring those who have not yet offended; 
he advocates corporal punishment in disregard of his own arguments 
as to capital punishment; and with all his sound sense he fails to 
arrive at a true view of the nature of criminality in general. Never- 
theless, his book is an immense advance on all penal doctrine up to 
his time; and it was this which gave him his contemporary fame 
among thinking men and entitles him to respectful remembrance. The 
contrast between his occasionally confused common sense and the 
condition of penal theory and practice up to his time is absolute. At 
the time he wrote you could find in technical jurisprudence such a 
maxim as this:—‘‘ Jn atrocissimis leviores conjecture sufficiunt, et licet 
judici jura transgredi: In regard to the most atrocious charges, com- 
paratively slight conjectures are sufficient, and the judge may fitly go 
beyond the laws ”—the idea being that you could afford to let a man go 
free on a slight charge when the evidence was inadequate: but when the 
alleged crime was of a horrible character it was better to punish him 
on a bare suspicion than to run the chance of letting a miscreant 
escape. That is a sufficient sample of the logic of the courts; and as 
to the practice of the executive department the evidence is too well 
known to make anything more than allusion necessary. The name of 
John Howard at once recalls a record of the putrid dens of infamy, 
cruelty, and pestilence, in which Christian Europe last century herded 
its criminals of all classes. Beccaria had reasoned with men on the 
motives of penal action: Howard with much simplicity showed them 
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what their action really was, so far as the gaols went; and between 
them they awakened once for all the conscience of civilised men on 
these matters. 

But how slow has been the progress from awakening to effective 
action! In some European States, indeed, the reform was rapid, 
though not always permanent: in France, according to Morellet, the 
criminal courts had been entirely transformed ten years before the 
Revolution by the influence of Beccaria’s doctrines, becoming as they 
did part of the general intellectual movement which preceded the 
Revolution. But in England there was Conservatism enough before 
the French Revolution, and who shall say how much in the generation 
following? This is how Dr. Johnson pronounces on a suggestion that 
the public processions of victims to Tyburn were a reproach to civili- 
sation: ‘‘Tyburn itself is not safe from the fury of innovation. 
Executions are intended to draw spectators; if they do not they do 
not answer their purpose. The old method was most satisfactory to 
all parties: the public was gratified by a procession, the criminal was 
supported by it. Why is all this to be swept away?” In those days 
they sometimes hanged forty men at once; in the Lent Assizes of one 
year over a hundred persons were hanged throughout England. It 
was the reduction to absurdity—to a very ghastly absurdity—of the 
principle of deterrence. Men were hanged like dogs for trivial 
crimes; and crime showed no signs of falling off. A brutal system 
begat brutality ; till it become notorious that the very spectacle of the 
infliction of death became a fertile source of fresh crime. 

It would take a whole lecture to state in any detail the uphill 
course of the movement for reform, and to enumerate the forces of 
opposition. One great cause was the intellectual reaction which fol- 
lowed the French Revolution—a reaction the extent of which it is 
scarcely possible to exaggerate. It was Sir Samuel Romilly, I think, 
who bitterly observed that anyone in his day who wanted to estimate 
it need only attempt to carry a small measure of penal or other re- 
form. At the beginning of the century the name of Paley, who 
might be described as the father of Mrs. Grundy, was all-powerful. 
He had shown that in criminal law, as in other matters, whatever was, 
was right ; and the general mind (so-called) was with him. When by 
strenuous efforts a measure of penal reform was got through the 
House of Commons, it met almost certain death in the House of 
Lords; the bishops always zealously officiating at the execution. It 
is only fair to add that they almost always had the law lords with 
them. Still, despite it all, considerable progress was made in the way 
of limiting capital punishment; and though by far the most sweeping 
amendments in our penal system have been made since the first Re- 
form Bill—political liberty and humane practice having gone hand in 
hand—Sir James Mackintosh, who died in the Reform Bill year, de- 
clared that immense changes had been made in his lifetime. There 
cannot, I believe, be any doubt that much of that improvement was 
due to the influenc: of Jeremy Bentham on his generation ; and it is 
in coming to deal with that influence that I proceed to raise the issue 
I aim at putting before you. I have outlined the history of penal 
methods by way of positing, as fully as time will allow, the fact 
that all progress in the matter has only amounted to a very gradual 
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modification of the primeval instinct of retaliation ; custom and pre- 
judice having long stood in the way of every successive attempt to 
control or to rationalise that instinct ; and my thesis is that, much as 
we have improved on the methods of our forefathers, custom and 
prejudice still stand in the way of a really scientific, a truly rational, 
treatment of the problem of crime. Progress has really been made 
even within the past generation towards sounder practice; but such 
progress, it is contended, is perpetually hampered by the want of a 
sound theory ; though the sound theory, as it happens, has repeatedly 
been indicated by writers on the question. 

Let us briefly see, then, what was the penal method of Bentham, 
which may be said to constitute the prevailing theory, so far as any 
theory is either stated or implied. Broadly speaking, he has two main 
principles—one, that punishments ought to be strictly proportioned to 
offences; the other, that crimes are to a large and measurable extent 
preventible by the threat of such punishments. These two principles, 
however, he never really unified, for the simple reason that they have 
no logical ground in common; and in his repeated expositions of his 
system he lands himself in irreconcilable contradictions. Let me give 
a few examples. On the first point, of proportion between crime and 
punishment, Bentham is extremely emphatic—going so far as to say 
that that question had hardly been thought of in the past save by 
Montesquieu, though he cites old Saxon laws of systematic retaliation 
and carefully measured fines for degrees of murder; and though 
Beccaria had dealt explicitly with that very subject. Now, you will 
find in Blackstone the doctrine—an old one in his time—that “among 
crimes of equal malignity’’ those most easy of committal and least 
easy of detection should be most heavily punished; that is to say, 
that the theft of a pocket-handkerchief should be more severely 
punished than the theft of a load of hay, the stealing of handkerchiefs 
being so much the more easy and tempting. Now, you would expect 
Bentham to be against this, on his principle of strict proportion 
between offence and penalty; but then on the other hand he is led up 
to it by his other principle that you must adjust your threat of 
punishment to the nature of the crime, so as to make it effectually 
deterrent; so he comes to the conclusion that ‘‘the less certain a 
punishment is, the severer it must be ”—precisely Blackstone’s doctrine 
about the pocket-handkerchief and the cart of hay. And when 
Bentham finds Adam Smith deprecating severe punishment of 
smugglers, on the ground that public opinion has to a large extent 
encouraged them, the jurist expressly contends that the smuggler 
should be the more heavily punished on that very account. You want, 
says Bentham, to prevent smuggling; smuggling is a very tempting 
pursuit, and public opinion does not regard it as seriously criminal; 
therefore you must punish it very heavily indeed. What then, on this 
view, has become of the principle of proportion between crime and 
punishment? It is utterly overturned: it is buried and done with. 
Now, this fundamental inconsistency is fatal to a system which 
professes to be above all things logical; it being inevitable that, with 
such a rift in the foundation, there should be many breaches in the 
structure. Thus we find Bentham affirming in one place that strict 
retaliation within certain limits is of all punishments the most 
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admirable ; and in another that retaliatory punishment is most likely 
to be popular among a revengeful people, and that Mahomet is to be 
blamed for encouraging it. All this came of a misapplication of the 
deductive method. Throughout his writings on the treatment of 
crime, Bentham proceeds @ priort, on the assumption that a criminal 
is an intelligence definitely impressible by particular considerations of 
risk; and his “ Rationale of Punishment” is simply a dexterous 
balancing of risks against chances. Of the criminal as an actual 
organism he appears to have known nothing; so that, while he was 
strictly a follower of Beccaria, and really extended the positions of 
the Italian, mistakes included, he makes no advance comparable to 
that of his forerunner. Following out his unsound principles of 
deterrence and proportion, Bentham actually arrived at the opinion 
that we ought to make a slanderer suffer by piercing his tongue ; that 
a poisoner ought partly to be punished by poison, and a fire-raiser by 
fire. Now, Beccaria had vaguely hinted at such a principle; but then 
it was Beccaria’s merit to keep on the whole in vital relation with 
human nature, and thus to have proceeded, despite inconsistencies, 
on the right line—correcting the d priori method by the a posteriori, 
theory by observation. Sir Thomas More, as Mr. Green points out, 
did indeed anticipate modern ideas on this as on other matters in the 
“Utopia”; but it was left for Beccaria to get the ear of the world 
where More’s book necessarily failed, and to really undermine pre- 
scientific views of penal method. Bentham, on the other hand, while 
he did much good work by spreading habits of reason and inducing 
men to reconsider their routine practices, cannot be said to have made 
any new step in the science; and the trouble to-day is that, with all 
our accumulated data, we have carried the science, as such, no deeper 
than he did, and that we stand with the apparatus of our ancestors 
and the leanings of modern life, confused, inconsistent, and impotent. 
As one speaker declared at the Prevention of Crime Congress in 1872, 
with the agreement of nine out of ten who had studied the subject, 
“we give the maximum of pain, the maximum of cost, and the 
minimum of deterrence’’. 

And yet there is nothing very abstruse in the problem of the 
rationale of criminal treatment, perplexing though the subject may 
seem in detail. Most writers on practical morals to-day, whether they 
call themselves utilitarians or not, are I think agreed that what society 
should aim at in dealing with crime is simply to protect itself from 
the criminal as efficiently as is compatible with economy and humanity. 
“Economy ’’ meant for Bentham, in this connexion, economy of 
suffering ; and very few moralists now argue that punishment ought 
to be inflicted for its own sake. There is perhaps not such general 
agreement on the further doctrine that a criminal is so because he is 
born with a certain cast of brain and nervous system, and because of 
the nature of his surroundings in life. Even transcendentalists, I 
believe, concede that a child born in vicious and criminal surroundings 
is to be pitied when he grows up vicious and criminal; but there is 
some hesitation about going the whole way and admitting that 
organism and environment constitute the whole matter. ‘This latter, 
which is commonly described as the scientific view, began to be put 
forth fifty years ago by the school of George Combe, which, in con- 
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junction with that of Robert Owen, has had far more influence on 
rational thought in this country than is now commonly recognised. 
It was the view of the Combe school that every character is the 
outcome of, or is conditioned by, constitution of brain and body, and 
is acted upon by outside circumstances to an extent correlative with 
the inner circumstances, so to speak. Now this view undoubtedly 
had much influence on criminal treatment in the second quarter of the 
resent century; how much, you may briefly gather from Carlyle’s 
tter-Day Pamphlet on ‘‘ Model Prisons”. That production effectively 
expresses the reaction of a certain class of d priori moralists against 
the advances of humane science. Not that Carlyle was entirely without 
justification. It was no doubt true, as he contended, that more 
concern was being shown for the rascals within the prisons than for 
the struggling honest poor outside, painfully striving to make a living, 
as he put it, by the sale of red herrings. It is hitherto the unfortunate 
condition of all our social progress that it goes on piecemeal, haltingly, 
and spasmodically ; some reformers being able to carry certain minor 
reforms by reason of the very indifference of their fellows, while 
more vital measures are frustrated by prejudice and self-interest. 
But what had Carlyle himself to propose by way of helping the 
struggling honest poor? As usual, nothing. He saw very clearly, 
no one saw more clearly, where things were wrong; but his eloquence 
on that head was not more ready than his ridicule of nearly every 
scheme of reform put forward by other men; and on this matter of 
the prisons we have from him, after all, nothing more than an im- 
passioned declaration that punishment is and ought to be an act of 
revenge, and that scoundrels were hateful and ought to be badly 
treated because they were bad. To which outburst the sufficient 
answer is that the method of ill-treatment had been amply tested 
during the greater part of human history, and had not been found to 
answer as a moral instrument. 

I do not suppose many people will now be found to preach 
Carlyle’s gospel of revenge; but there is undoubtedly a considerable 
tendency to take up his attitude of insistence on the depravity of the 
criminal mind; and it is this tendency which keeps the principle of 
retaliation steadily to the fore. Abstract theology still harps on 
responsibility and expiation when the criminal class is under notice, 
though it still contrives to make light of responsibility when the death- 
sentence is passed and the function oi the chaplain comes into play. 
Many judges, too, adhere inveterately to the notion that their business 
is to be the instruments of a process of retribution which exists for its 
own sake; and we have in consequence some very strange deliverances 
on the subject of the relative responsibility of criminals and madmen. 
Lord Bramwell, for instance, has devoted one of his vigorous essays to 
the subject, with the curious result of concluding that while raving 

madness must be admitted to be a disease of the mind, kleptomania 
and dipsomania and other morbid apetites are “ diseases of the body”, 
and are therefore—mark, therefore—to be treated in gaol. The ordinary 
view is that a disease of the body should be treated by the doctor; 
and the custom has been of late to call madness a disease of the 
brain, which is part of the body. But Lord Bramwell has a new 
classification; under which it is gaolers who treat diseased bodies, 
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while doctors handle minds. In reading such a demonstration by such 
a distinguished reasoner, one has some such sensation as in seeing a 
very powerful person swinging a very massive hammer by way of 
driving a nail into a plank, but contriving to hit the plank so much 
oftener than the nail as to do rather more towards driving that out 
than driving it in. It is clear, of course, that by such a method you 
get the maximum volume of sound; but to the eclectic ear there is 
apt to be something unsatisfying in the substitution of the bang on 
the wood for the clean click of the argument that hits the nail on the 
head. The truth is, I venture to think, that Lord Bramwell’s 
categories are fallacious; and when he argues that an insane person 
has less self-control than a sane one, and that therefore you use 
stronger threats against him in order to deter him, the fallacy becomes 
somewhat obtrusive. We find in practice that the more insane a 
person is the less use there is in threatening him. On Lord Bram- 
well’s theory, it is frightful to think of the volume of objurgation 
that the officials in a lunatic asylum would be expected to deliver 
in a day by way of maintaining order. The unfortunate thing 
is that the medical inquirers, who act so rationally when they deal 
with the actually insane persons, give countenance to loose theories 
by their still persistent habit of seeking for what they call the 
dividing line between mental disease and simple criminality — 
between what they call responsibility and alienation. Surely it 
ought by this time to be plain enough that there is no such line in 
nature. All we really know about madness is that it depends on 
brain conditions: all we really know about habitual crime is that it 
depends on brain conditions. The insane man and the determined 
criminal are on the same footing in this, that both are dangerous, 
that you cannot trust them free, and that you must lock them up for 
your own sake. The whole practical problem is, How shall you best 
treat each when he 7s locked up. Expediency suggests difference of 
treatment, and the only danger is that doctors tend to pamper criminal 
lunatics, which is unreasonable. Given a sound method, no serious 
harm can be done, as some writers seem to fancy is done, by treating 
as insane, men who are rather “bad’’, as the phrase goes. The 
main thing is that you protect society, in a humane way certainly, but 
in all cases cheaply. It is not a question of degrees of ‘‘ responsi- 
bility”: the only intelligible meaning of that word is as signifying 
the capacity to respond to a moral appeal; and in the case of an 
incurable criminal you settle nothing whatever by calling him more 
responsible than a madman. You are bound for your own sake, if 
you would be reasonable and consistent, to trust him with liberty just 
as little as you would do the insane person ; for all practical purposes 
he is morally insane. And observers like Lord Bramwell are alleging 
this common ground when they argue that some persons who are 
treated as insane are really very malignant and very cunning, and are 
disposed to harm anybody but themselves. His lordship argues 
that such insane persons ought to be punished for their offences 
because they are just as “hateful” as any other sort of murderer. 
But what has true penal science, any more than true medical science, 
to do with degrees of hatefulness in the organisms it deals with ? 
Once for all, either you deal with an offender in order simply to pro- 
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tect society against him, or you propose to inflict special suffering on 
certain organisms because you don’t like them—in short, you resort 
to revenge for its own sake. Judges may plead for this if they please; 
but I venture to think that the mass of cultured opinion is now 
unanimous that the systematic taking of mere revenge by a nation 
against ignoble enemies in its midst is no more decent or rational on 
its part than the habitual infliction of revenge by individuals. To 
shuta man up and feed him at your own expense merely to be 
revenged on him, if you had nothing to fear from setting him free, 
would be to act not only like a savage, but like a fool. If on the 
other hand you must shut him up for your own sake, it is mere 
fallacy to call it vengeance: you slander yourself in saying so. 
It only remains to consider whether you will make him suffer 
without being at the expense of shutting him up—whether you will 
resort to corporal punishment by way of terrifying him out of his evil 
courses. On the simple principle of self-protection this method would 
be reasonable if only it succeeded; but it is just here that the whole 
body of penal experience gives a negative. It never has succeeded— 
the alleged suppression of garotting being at best only the abolition 
of one fashion of crime, which had a period of special vogue like 
other fashions; while it is further perfectly certain that lengthened 
imprisonment would—and did—put it down independently of flogging. 
On the other hand, flogging makes men worse brutes than before; 
and Sir Edmund du Cane explicitly admits that the mere turning of 
cranks by way of punishment makes men worse instead of better. 
Of course, even if the flogging had been efficacious, there would 
remain the very practical question whether the process did not brutalise 
the floggers—a question which has never been successfully parried. 
And this is the real argument against capital punishment—not that 
you have no right to inflict it, for the right cannot be disproved, but 
that society itself suffers either in its nerves or in the vitiation of 
popular taste and culture. The end of the whole matter is that we 
are all getting thoroughly ashamed of the hangman, and we have 
certainly no right to pay another man to do what we should be 
ashamed to do ourselves. The obscure instinct of retaliation is at 
the bottom of the whole matter. In fact Sir James Stephen, who is 
nothing if not straightforward, speaking of specially brutal crimes— 
those which really imply madness—says he thinks such criminals 
should be destroyed “partly in order to gratify the indignation 
which such crimes produce”. It is time such a motive was repu- 
diated by all penal reformers. 

If, then, the object of penal institutions—of punishment, so-called 
—is simply to protect society against individuals from whom it cannot 
protect itself otherwise than by shutting them up, how far will our 
existing system bear investigation? Let us see. First of all, it is 
fallacious to say we shut up the culprit solely in order to deter others. 
There is indeed a story, which Sir Edmund du Cane tells with approval, 
of a judge who long ago said to a convicted horse-thief: ‘‘ You are 
sentenced to be hanged, not because you stole the horse, but in order 
to prevent others from stealing horses”. In one version of the legend 
the judge is represented as Irish; and one can see how that view 
would arise. This at all events is certain: that the judge on his own 
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showing passed an illegal sentence. A moderately astute prisoner 
might have replied, had he been allowed: ‘‘If{ am hanged not because 
I stole a horse, why should not your lordship hang someone else who 
did not steal a horse?” It is really time that this medieval fallacy 
were banished from penal logic. It holds its place, as we see from 
Sir Edmund du Cane’s book, by virtue of a confused theory that 
punishment, though not vindictive, ought properly to combine what 
are called penal and reformatory elements, and that the former should 
aim at impressing other people than the one punished. For such a 
theory there is no logical basis. In a rational prison system there 
will be no penal element which is not reformatory—that is, there will 
be no procedure, beyond simple detention and the extraction of labor, 
which is not intended for the prisoner’s own good. The very word 
punishment, it will be seen, belongs to the theory and practice of the 
past, and can scarcely be used to-day without making room for error. 
Simple detention is indeed punishment to the criminal, and so in many 
cases would be the labor reasonably exacted from him; but the object 
can never reasonably bethemaking him suffer in order tofrighten others. 
Joun M. Roserrson. 
(To be concluded.) 
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ATTRACTED, repelled, and heart-sickened 

By rhythmic delight and disdain, 
Succeeding each other like wave-beats 

On the storm-broken shore of my brain— 
I hate you until we are parted, 

And ache till I meet you again ! 


I would give up my hopes, ah! how gladly, 
If I could take yours, you my part— 

I would give up my soul for your loving, 
I would give up my life for your heart, 

Drop by drop I would drain all my blood out, 
If each drop fell on you as a smart. 


I desire you, despise you, deny you, 
Am false to myself and to you, 
I am false to the Gods that I worship, 
And could I, I would not be true. 
To help you, or hurt you, or hold you, 
There is nothing your fool would not do! 
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For the depths of the night and the silence, 
Are alive with your dark malign face: 
Your voice drowns all solitude’s voices, 
And your eyes—oh! your eyes—are all space ; 
And yourself is the heaven of my dreaming— 
And the hell of my waking—disgrace. 


You are Fate, you are love, you are longing, 
You are music, and roses, and wine, 
You are devil, and man, and my lover, 
You are hatefully mine and not mine. 
You are all that’s infernal in loving, 
And all that in hate is divine. 


If raising a hand would efface you, 
Ah! trust me a hand should be raised! 
Ah! had I the tongue that could sting you, 
Who too long and too well have been praised ; 
Could I kindle the fire in your being, 
That on my life’s ruin has blazed ! 


I hate you, but hate you too little, 
You love me, but love not enough, 
And your love, which I never shall quicken 
To a madness like mine, is pale stuff 
For a star, yet see how it leads me, 
Where the way is unlovely and rough. 


And all would be nothing to suffer, 
If once at my feet you could lie, 
And offer your soul for my loving— 
Could I know that your world was just I— 
And could laugh in your eyes and refuse you, 
And love you and hate you and die! 


E. NeEssirt. 
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Tue feeling which first arises on thinking of the Social Democratic 
party in Denmark is that of admiration. Friend or enemy, burning 
champion or energetic antagonist of Socialism, all alike grant that 
the organisation of the Social Democrats is now admirable. 

The Soeial Democratic movement in Denmark began sixteen years 
ago, and has resulted in a party whose members can be numbered in 
thousands, and whose cohesion could only be broken with difficulty ; 
its chief organ, the Socialdemokraten, has, for a Danish paper, the un- 
usually large number of 22,000 subscribers. Besides this it owns a 
second smaller daily paper and a weekly comic paper. 

As soon as Socialism appeared in Denmark it gained a number of 
adherents, who held tumultuous meetings in Copenhagen. It was the 
Commune of Paris which created the movement, and the Socialist party 
called themselves Internationalists. Public political life had been drowsy 
and slack for several years, and the workers had been without any 
particular political interest. The questions which specially concerned 
the workers as a class had not been ventilated to arouse them to active 
life. But the soil was prepared for receiving the seed. The metro- 
polis of Denmark had grown at a rapid rate, and industry had in- 
creased at the same time; capital began to accumulate with greater 
and greater rapidity in a few hands, and poverty, with its complete 
powerlessness before the tyranny of the individual employer, had 
spread over large circles. 

The Internationalists quickly got footing among the numerous 
poor of the metropolis; there was animation and a blind forward 
impulse. Many of the people who came to the meetings had never 
before been present at a lecture or a discussion. The tone of the 
meetings was not very Parliamentary; the three men who stepped 
forward as leaders were extremely violent in their speech ; they thun- 
dered woe and condemnation over the existing society, and they 
promised far more than they were able to perform. Socialist doctrines 
were sketched in broad outline; the new condition of things of which 
they were the spokesmen was drawn in brilliant colors; all should be 
equal, riches should be so distributed that all should become tolerably 
wealthy, and the Goddess of Justice should be the deity who should 
rule over the new society. 

That the Goddess of justice did not immediately come to her throne 
they in the meantime soon felt, for the government largely used 
police authority against them. All the old citizens had become 
alarmed ; they found it ridiculous, that ‘‘fanatics””—those who teach 
anything new are always called fanatics—should be permitted to give 
exciting lectures to ignorant workers, and like all rulers they believed 
themselves able to crush the beginning of the movement by police 
prohibition. The police forbade the holding of meetings; the Socialist 
ages was constantly prosecuted ; and the reactionary papers, headed 

y two men who had formerly been on the side of liberty, over- 
whelmed the Socialists with a torrent of abuse. The Socialists were 
represented as half mad fanatics and low criminals, who tried to 
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And yourself is the heaven of my dreaming— 
And the hell of my waking—disgrace. 


You are Fate, you are love, you are longing, 
You are music, and roses, and wine, 
You are devil, and man, and my lover, 
You are hatefully mine and not mine. 
You are all that’s infernal in loving, 
And all that in hate is divine. 


If raising a hand would efface you, 
Ah! trust me a hand should be raised! 
Ah! had I the tongue that could sting you, 
Who too long and too well have been praised ; 
Could I kindle the fire in your being, 
That on my life’s ruin has blazed ! 


I hate you, but hate you too little, 
You love me, but love not enough, 
And your love, which I never shall quicken 
To a madness like mine, is pale stuff 
For a star, yet see how it leads me, 
Where the way is unlovely and rough. 


And all would be nothing to suffer, 
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they in the meantime soon felt, for the government largely used 
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create revolution in order to appropriate to themselves as much as 
possible of the goods of others. 

The Socialist movement was led almost entirely by three men, 
Pio, Brix, and Geleff. They were men fitted in a high degree to gain 
the confidence of the workers, who trusted in them, feeling that with- 
out them they were nothing. If these three men who had promised 
to remove all misery and to bring about the new and splendid condi- 
tion of things—if they could not or would not do so, who then should? 
They were the leaders of a great mass of people, who believed every 
word which came from their mouths, without understanding them; if 
they died or forsook the cause then the people would desist from the 
agitation; they had no successors, and the party had not sufficient 
confidence in itself to go forward alone. 

The reigning party, which was in constant fear of the workmen’s 
movement, soon saw that it could be stopped if they could succeed 
in creating mistrust in these leaders, or in entirely removing them. 
They accordingly got two of them, Pio and Geleff, bribed to leave 
Denmark on the 23rd of March, 1877. This gave Social Democ- 
racy a heavy shock. Its adherents dropped off in great numbers. 
They had been promised gold and green forests, and this promise 
had not been fulfilled; they felt cheated, disappointed, and they 
retired disheartened from the party, which soon diminished to a few 
thousand men. 

But the Socialists in Denmark were not crushed; this check had, 
on the contrary, a good effect, for it forced them to create a more 
stable organisation. They began by forming trade societies, which 
federated into a firmly coherent body. That they could make these 
societies Socialist was due to the fact that the enthusiasm for Social- 
ism still existed in spite of all, and the movement in favor of trade 
societies was still in its embryonic state at that time in Denmark. 
The steam-engine is its father; free competition is its mother. But 
free competition was only introduced into Denmark in 1857. The 
severe trade laws existing before that time controlled the admission 
to every single trade, as well as each trade’s internal affairs. When 
the barriers fell, when everybody who either had inherited or got 
money by marriage could found a chocolate or shoemaking manu- 
factory, or whatever he liked, when many a craftsman, in consequence 
of the discoveries of new machines, sunk down into an unskilled 
workman, and when admittance to all trades was thrown open, 80 
that in prosperous periods a trade might be overrun by apprentices, 
for whom there was no work as soon as depression followed, then the 
workers began to feel the pressure of the capitalist system. 

As long as the old arrangement existed, as long as the workers 
could still make both ends meet by home work as free men, as long as 
the most diligent among them could still hope to become small inde- 
pendent masters, so long did everyone think only for himself without 
caring for his comrades. If a man did not succeed, even then he 
rested satisfied, thinking that it was perhaps his own want of ability, 
or resulted from an accidental mischance which kept him down. But 
far otherwise was it when they were gathered in great crowds at the 
factories. They then saw that their unhappy fate was not special 
to one, but common to all. They had community in misfortune that 
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bound them together. They saw that they, the many, had to toil 
hopelessly in order to make profit for a few. 

They then began to examine the principles of the present society. 
They could not understand why they should be regarded as so good 
and unassailable. And through the examining doubt they quickly 
reached a clear conviction, that the present principles of society only 
entailed injustice. They saw the workers starve although there was 
abundance of provisions; they saw them dressed in rags, though 
there were too many articles of dress; they saw them in want of the 
necessaries of life just because the warehouses were groaning under 
the weight of goods; they saw that at every point it is the workers 
who are struck the hardest and to the greatest extent; they first make 
possible the accumulation of capital—because the value of their work 
over and above their wages goes into the pockets of the speculators ; 
then with this surplus value the capitalists found new manufacturies, 
in whose treadmill the workers are forced to seek their living ; over- 
production increases, and at last occurs the crisis with its deprivation 
of all means of living. In return for the wealth created by the work- 
man for the employer, his wages are first screwed down and later 
quite disappear. While the store-houses are filled with the goods he 
has produced, he and his family have to sit in want of everything in 
his miserable home—for he is without the means of buying, so as to 
redeem the goods he himself made. Now this must, to every thinking 
worker, come to stand as a cutting injustice, that every winter in the 
great metropolis many thousands have to starve, though they ask 
nothing more than to work for their living. 

These thoughts caused the workers to band themselves together in 
trades unions, and made these trades unions Socialist. Fraternity 
became their countersign. They, the many, might, when they closed 
up their ranks, be the stronger, or at any rate might be strong enough 
not to be quite crushed. An admirable feeling of fraternity has 
predominated and still predominates within the several trades; a 
strong common feeling binds the individual trades together into a 
coherent whole; and this inviolable feeling of solidarity penetrates 
their politics. 

They formed their trades unions after the English pattern. It 
was these trade unions which took part in all their affairs; they were 
sick and benefit clubs; they settled controversial questions; they de- 
cided in every meeting the question as to strikes or the avoidance of 
strikes, and so forth. And these trades unions lead in politics; it is 
their managing committee that owns the Social Democratic papers. 
The Danish workers can in truth say that they themselves own their 
party papers. 

_ It must be granted that the conditions for forming a firm organisa- 
tion were favorable at the time when the work was started. For the 
long struggle which still at this very day is proceeding in Denmark 
was at that time in full career. All the work of legislation was 
stopped by it. The workers could as little as others expect to get laws 
carried through Parliament; they therefore arranged their trade con- 
cerns, and thus they acquired that steadiness and peace which became 
their strength. For while they had earlier believed that even the 
most fantastic parts of {their programme could be carried through 
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almost immediately, they now learned from the rest of the political 
condition of the country that reforms are of slow growth, and that the 
more new and radical they are the more slowly they grow. They 
therefore worked with temperate tranquillity to spread their views 
among the numerous working class of the towns. And their agitation 
was carried on so quietly and considerately that they did not give the 
government the desired excuse for recourse to violent measures against 
the party. Truly it was a perilous post to be editor of the Soetal- 
demokraten, but when one man went to prison another, who little feared 
suffering any confinement for the sake of the cause, always came 
forward to take his place. 

The Social Democrats immediately built a hall for themselves; it 
was a practical measure which was a great success for them, and 
besides it was absolutely necessary as, on account of the police prose- 
cutions and government injustice, it was difficult for them to hire 
rooms for their meetings. It seemed as if the feeling of being in 
their own house inspired them with a quiet and sound security. In 
the ‘‘ meeting building”’, as it is called, nearly all their speakers have 
received their first education in oratory. An incredible number of 
meetings and discussions has in the course of years been held in that 
building. It was the workers themselves who held these discussions ; 
they therefore felt themselves to be one large family, where they could 
speak their minds without being constrained if the form was, perhaps, 
a little clumsy or uncertain; and if one or another showed himself 
in possession of abilities as a speaker, he then devoted himself to the 
work of agitation. 

It was always the highest and most difficult questions which were 
on the order of the day. No one who has been present at these 
meetings will ever forget them. Especially will be remembered one 
figure there, a man known under the name of “the hearty joiner”. 
He always treated religious subjects, and he did not treat them exactly 
with reverence; he had become a Freethinker, not through reading, 
but through his own thinking, and he surely wanted also extensive 
reading. But on the other hand, as he possessed wit and a sharp eye 
for absurdities, the manner in which he explained miracles and other 
biblical events, created always storms of merriment ; there was some- 
thing of Mark Twain in his wit. But at the same time he gave 
offence and called out much opposition, and so the controversy was 
again led into a quiet and serious tone. Many a young theological 
student, filled with youthful enthusiasm for his belief, came to these 
meetings and defended his faith with eagerness. Only the priest 
kept away; the priests in Denmark have not exactly an abundance 
of enthusiasm, they prefer the pulpit to the discussion platform; they 
fear discussion, because few of them are able to take part in it. 
Through these meetings Freethought took firm root among the 
Socialist workers. 

If the meeting threatened, as rarely happened, to be too tumultuous, 
one or another of the leaders stepped forward and asked if the 
workers really wished that people should be able to say truly on the 
next day that the workers of Copenhagen were not able to engage 
in a quiet and temperate discussion. This call to quietness, this 
appeal to their feeling of honor, has never sounded in vain. 
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When the Social Democrats had grown into a definite party, they 
began in earnest to take part in politics. They attached themselves 
to the opposition, which was struggling to give to the popular vote 
the same power as it has in England. The workers over thirty years 
of age all have a vote for members of the House of Commons in the 
Danish Parliament. But of what use is this so long as the votes of 
the House of Commons are disregarded? Again the reigning party 
tried to split the workers. It started a Socialist paper that tried to 
create quarrels among the workers. But this paltry trick was dis- 
covered, and the disgust it roused only helped to still more increase 
the numbers and the coherence of the Social Democrats. 

Then the reigning party tried to frustrate the alliance between 
the Social Democratic and the general body of Liberals. Early 
and late did they say to the peasants: “The greatest part of Denmark 
is parcelled out into farms of about thirty acres each. How can you 
attach yourselves to the Social Democrats? They will subvert society, 
they intend to take the ground from you.” But as often answered 
the peasants: ‘‘They will only do that legally, when they are in the 
majority in the population; when that happens we shall have to bear 
it, even if it goes against our personal interest. But that question 
does not now arise; in most present questions we are at one with the 
artisans; we have in common with them the general desire for 
liberty.” 

Still once more did the reigning party try to arouse strife. It 
sent the manufacturers to the front. Success was to be won by 
starving the workers, so as in that manner to destroy their organisa- 
tion. A single trade was first to be crushed by a lock-out; as soon 
as that had been done the battle was to be opened along the whole 
line; if the chain could be broken at one point then it was easy to 
break link afier link. And were the trades unions away then it 
would not be difficult to rule the workers. It was the machine manu- 
facturers who opened the strife; they at once shut the work-shops on 
about a thousand workers. That they did it at a time when their 
warehouses were overfilled is a matter of fact. But the thousand 
workers did not die of starvation in consequence; their comrades 
helped them, the liberal party supported them, and contributions 
came from workers in foreign countries. The contributions were all 
small, but yet they amounted in a few weeks to £6,000. When both 
parties—both the workers and the employers—got tired, matters were 
arranged on the terms on which peace is always concluded after short 
wars: everything remained as before the war. The trades unions 
and the Social Democrats were not crushed. And if the capitalists 
could not get the better of them in these late years, when poverty has 
been so great on account of the want of work, then they will never be 
able to master the Social Democratic movement. 

In 1884 the Social Democrats succeeded in electing two members 
to the Danish Parliament; in the present year, 1887, they have only 
elected one, though the numbers of their votes was greater this year 
than in 1884. The present representative, Mr. Holm, a tailor, was elected 
by a little more than 7,000 votes. But if they now have only one 

representative who is definitely a Social Democrat, there is in the 
House of Commons not a small number of men who share their views 
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on many essential points, and who only differ from them on the 
‘‘organisation of labor by the State undertaking production ”’. 

The programme of the Danish Social Democrats is as follows: 
‘‘ Organisation of labor by the State undertaking production. Labor 
being the foundation of all wealth, the whole profit to go to those who 
work. Free and universal education in State schools, and the erection 
of educational establishments for children. Religion to be declared a 
matter of private concern. Introduction of a normal working day. 
General, equal, and direct electoral privileges for all men and women 
from the age of twenty-two; election-day to be on a general holiday. 
Introduction of the one chamber system. Free and public administra- 
tion of justice. Abolition of the standing army, and introduction of a 
general national defence. State provision for the sick, the old, and 
worn out”’. 

Every year on the fifth of June—the day of the Constitution—a 
big crowd of the Social Democrats, with their numerous flags, go 
through the streets of Copenhagen; their procession grows bigger 
year after year, though for several years it has been as big as those of 
the Conservative and Liberal parties together. Last year it consisted of 
25 to 30,000 processionists; and the greatest part of this crowd con- 
sists of men with a fixed conviction, with belief in the justice of their 
cause, with a developed wish to learn, with an ever active enthusiasm, 
with great energy ; men who are trustworthy champions of the great 
watchword of revolution: Liberty, Equality, and Fraternity. 

And they have all through want and poverty learned to ask the 
question: ‘‘ When there is sufficient for all, why then should so many 
be poor?” 

Why ? 

Yes; that question is hard to answer. AXEL GUTHMANN. 








Che War in Ireland, 


Tue Coercion Bill has passed its second reading, and thus has war 
been declared against the Irish nation by the Unionist party in Great 
Britain. The contest so gallantly carried on by the Liberal, Radical, 
and Irish parties in the House of Commons has been, from the 
beginning, a hopeless one; but none the less was it a necessary one. 
Without this, the world would not have known that this odious 
measure is forced on Ireland by a divided Parliament, that it is the 
act of the Government not of a united Britain; without this, the 
voices of hundreds of thousands of Englishmen and of Scotchmen 
would have had no opportunity of making themselves heard in protest. 
It is no longer, as of old, Britain against Ireland, but Britain divided 
against itself battling on the Irish cause; and in that Ireland recog- 
nises this there is hope that the old bitterness will for ever have passed 
away, and that the two democracies made one in defeat and in sorrow 
may never again be rent in twain by hatred and despair. 

Everything that unscrupulous malignity could desire has been 
done to ensure the passage of the Bill. Shocking stories of outrage 
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were manufactured, and the slow contradictions have not availed to 
catch up and slay the disseminated lies. The Zimes made itself the 
tool of Mr. Arnold Forster, to serve up a warmed rehash of his old and 
unproven allegations against the representatives of the Irish nation. 
Carrying out the skilfully contrived conspiracy, on the eve of the 
second reading, Col. Saunderson grossly insulted the Irish members, 
charging them with being associates of murderers; Mr. T. M. Healy, 
for characterising the charge as it deserved, was punished by suspen- 
sion; Mr. Redmond and Mr. Sexton repeated and strengthened Mr. 
Healy’s words, and Col. Saunderson doubtless hoped that one member 
after another would be suspended and thus prevented from voting 
against the second reading of the Bill. Fortunately the Speaker— 
whether or not he recognised the dastardly object of the attack— 
checkmated the attempt to thus lessen the Irish vote, by forcing 
Col. Saunderson to withdraw his charge, ere he demanded a similar 
withdrawal from Mr. Sexton, and Mr. Healy remained the only 
victim of Col. Saunderson’s disingenuous strategy. To crown all, on 
the morning of the day on which the second reading was to be taken 
the Zimes inserted a facsimile of a pretended letter from Mr. Parnell, 
approving the murder of Mr. Burke in Phoenix Park. There was no 
time to disprove the accusation, to demonstrate that the letter was a 
forgery. There was not even time to insert a denial of the charge in 
a letter to the Zimes, ere the second reading of the Bill was decided. 
The Unionists played their cards right well, or, to use a truer simile, 
they had loaded their dice so thoroughly with manufactured outrages, 
unproven slanders, and forgery, that they won the throw. Their 
tactics have been worthy their cause; they have stabbed the liberties 
of Ireland with the foulest of knives. 

There remains the struggle in Committee, useful only as delaying 
the passage of the iniquitous measure, and as enabling Irish, Scotch, 
Welsh, and English members to stand shoulder to shoulder in opposition. 
Clause by clause the Bill will be fought, and it will ultimately go 
forth discredited beforehand by the stubborn resistance of the liberty- 
loving men of the four nations. 

Here one word of protest must be made against Lord Salisbury, and 
other enemies of the Irish representatives, arguing that a newspaper may 
bring the most atrocious charges against public men without adducing 
any evidence, and then coolly say: ‘‘ Well, you can sue us for 
libel, and if you don’t sue us, the public will hold you guilty of all 
the charges we have made against you”. Thus is reversed the maxim 
of English law, and a man is to be held guilty until he is proved inno- 
cent. This policy has long been pursued against Mr. Bradlaugh, and 
no one thinks that a very busy and poor man may not have time or 
money to continually sue the liars who slander him. Now a similar 
line of attack is adopted against the Irish, and Mr. Parnell is to be 
branded as a sympathiser with assassination, not when it is proved 
that he has written a letter sympathising with it, but until he has 
proved that he has no knowledge of a letter approving it, a letter 
which is admittedly not in his writing, and as to the authenticity of 
which not a shadow of proof has been offered. How he can possibly 
prove that the signature is not his, it is a little hard to see, and still 
harder is i’ ‘o understand by what means he can prove his ignorance 
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of a letter not in his own writing. If the Times has a scrap of honesty, 
it will give its supposed proofs the publicity it gave to its slander. 

Meanwhile, in Ireland, the peasants continue to cling to their 
homes as long as they can, and to offer vigorous resistance to the 
crowbar brigade. One case may be taken as typical. Daniel Grace 
and his wife and baby were to be evicted for the non-payment of a 
year and a half’s rent, rent £30, valuation only £16. Mrs. Bourke, 
of Bantry, landlord. Four bailiffs and a force of police besieged the 
house, but were received with showers of stones. After a long attack, 
they broke into a lower story, but failed to make their way into the 
upper, in which the defenders were entrenched. ‘One constable was 
rendered hors de combat by a missile from the defenders, and was 
carried off to get his hurt attended to. The bailiffs endeavored to saw 
through the rafters and to tear them from their places with ropes, but 
the edifice was too substantially put together. About a dozen attempts 
were made to penetrate the roof, but all these proved abortive, 
although five policemen did their utmost to break in. At last the evict- 
ing party gave up the contest and retired sullenly from the fortress, 
leaving ten policemen on guard around it. Food was then supplied 
to the beleaguered garrison by outside sympathisers by means of a 
rope which had been let down from an aperture” ( United Ireland). Of 
course, the Graces were evicted afterwards, but every such defence 
increases the difficulty of carrying out the law, costs a large sum of 
money, and raises public opinion against the landlord class. 

A new difficulty and danger has arisen in the path of the Govern- 
ment. The police are beginning to revolt against the cruelties they 
are compelled to inflict, and there is some hope that they may strike. 
Already seven policemen have resigned, rather than carry on what 
is passionately described as ‘‘devil’s work”, and these resignations 
are a hopeful sign. These policemen tendered their resignations in 
the following manly letter : 


‘‘We, the undersigned, members of the Royal Irish Constabulary, find 
ourselves compelled to tender you our resignation and to sever our connexion 
with the force. For the years that we have been in the force we carried out 
faithfully the very irksome and odious duties which our position and disci- 
pline imposed on us, even though frequently we were thus brought into 
collision with the people, and felt that we were made the instruments of 
inflicting upon them grievous wrong. Our own bitter experience in early 
life could leave us in no doubt as to the burning grievances under which the 
farming classes in this country suffer, and we feel certain that you will 
readily recognise we speak the feeling of a large body in the police force 
when we say that it was by no small effort we succeeded, in obedience to our 
oath and our duty, in repressing the feelings with which we found ourselves 
obliged to look on, and even assist in, evictions we well knew to be cruel and 
unjust. Our position, unpleasant and hateful as it has been in the past, 
would, we feel, be rendered unendurable by the proposals of the new 
Coercion Bill, which would make us the instruments of entirely suppressing 
the liberties of our fellow-countrymen and our priests.” 


Tf only this feeling becomes contagious, the Royal Irish Constabulary 
will not long be available for the enforcement of ‘law and order”, 
alias plunder and tyranny. So great is the fear of the spread 
of police disaffection, that an official enquiry into the state of the 
police force in the Kilteely and Herbertstown barracks has been 
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followed by an order to the police to boycott all Nationalists. That 
a Government which is passing a Bill to punish Nationalists for 
boycotting their enemies should allow its own police to be instructed 
to boycott the Nationalists seems a course of action fitter for rulers 
in a Gilbert and Sullivan burlesque than for those of a serious nation. 
But to such curiosities are we treated by the Sai sbury-cum-Har- 
tington-cum-Chamberlain-cum-Goschen Ministry. 

The Government has had a very bad fall in its wrestle with the 
Plan of Campaign. It will be remembered that the police, when 
they pounced on Mr. Dillon and his rent-receiving comrades at 
Loughrea, impounded the money paid over to them by the tenants, 
and it was loudly boasted that no more tenants would pay the Cam- 
paigners when they knew that their money would be seized and kept 
by the police. Mr. Dillon was prosecuted, tried before the most 
unfavorable jury the Crown could manufacture, and no verdict was 
found against him. The prosecution was abandoned, and the wicked 
conspirators escaped. And now Inspector O’Brien, the gallant bearer- 
off of the spoil at Loughrea, has meekly waited on Mr. Dillon and 
has restored impounded money, ink bottles, blotting paper, nay, Mr. 
Matt Harris’ very spectacle-case; and behold! after all the terrible 
curses uttered against it, the Plan of Campaign stands, not a penny 
the worse. 

How will Ireland meet the new blow? Passive resistance carried 
to the point which would render the Act unworkable would seem the 
wisest course. Armed rebellion would be justifiable, but it is imprac- 
ticable. But the best answer to the forbiddal of boycotting, to take 
a simple instance, would be to make boycotting of the public enemies 
universal. There is a limit to the number of persons who can be 
imprisoned, and a well-organised and general boycott would soon fill 
the gaols if the Act were enforced, or make it ridiculous if it were not. 
Boycotting is declared to be criminal, but wherein lies the criminality ? 
Every person claims the right to ‘cut’ an individual whom he judges 
to be unworthy. And if a private wrong may justly be thus avenged, 
ought not a public wrong to be equally resented? To persecute for 
an opinion is one thing; to refuse to associate with a man whose 
actions are ruinous to the commonwealth is another. The agents of 
the landlords who turn out women and little children to face wind and 
snow on the hill side, the traitors who aid the landlords by utilising 
for them the land whence the cultivators have been driven, these are 
no fit company for honest men and women. The loathing of their 
conduct which is best expressed by cutting their acquaintance, by 
having no dealings with them, may perhaps wake in them some sense 
of shame and lead them to more decent fashion of life. If to universal 
boycotting were added the constant calling and holding of meetings 
in proclaimed districts, the Act would be found difficult to work. 

One thing one would like to know is, whether there is no way in 
which we in England, who would fain take part in this struggle, can 
lend a helping hand. I, for one, would yeadily and gladly work in 
any way which would be useful, either with tongue or pen. Above 
all things, relays will be wanted if the Act is to be made unworkable, 
and an appeal for volunteer help from folk living in England would 
not fall on deaf ears here. ANNIE BEsanr. 


x 
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At Wer Window, 


> 





THE summer night is waning fast, 
The cool breeze round thy window clings, 
The beauty of the dark is past, 
And dawn another beauty brings ; 
Sleep yet a little, love, and see 
In dreams that I am near to thee. 
The jasmine’s starry eyes can peep 
Within thy room and see thee there, 
O happy flowers, to see the sleep 
Of one so far surpassing fair : 
O sleep, send sweetest dreams to be 
The bearers of this kiss from me. 


The mated birds begin to wake, 
The daisy to unclose her cup, 
And from the dewy hawthorn brake 
Faint chirpings to the skies go up ; 
O love, must I contented be 
If but in dreams thou lovest me ? 
The golden light has grown more clear 
And glows upon thy window now ; 
Would I were but the morning, dear, 
To enter thus and kiss thy brow; 
Yet soon thou wilt awake and see 
Thy dreams become reality. 


Lo, from the sun a level ray 

Shoots brightly, and the glad earth sings, 
To her has come another day 

Borne on her sun-love’s golden wings: 
Awake, awake, my love, and be 
Sunrise and happiness to me. 


Frep HENDERSON. 











BELGIUM, in the Congo Basin, is imitating the bad example set her by 
England in Burma, France in Tonquin, and Italy in Massowah. The 
Belgian Chamber has adopted, by eighty-six against nine votes, with seven 
abstentions (among which were those of MM. Frére-Orban and Bara), the 
Bill permitting the issue of the Congo Lottery Loan of 150,000,000 francs, 
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or six millions sterling, in Belgium. Belgium will next need military equip- 
ments to protect Belgic interests. 


Ir rumor be trustworthy, more than one attempt has been recently made 
to assassinate the Tsar, and wholesale arrests, secret trials, and summary 
executions are more or less vaguely stated as following each attempt. A 
Nihilist printing office and laboratory has just been seized at Cronstadt. 
Revolutionary movements have succeeded one another in Bulgaria but are 
summarily suppressed, and are chiefly attributed to Russian intrigue. 
Military trouble is alleged to be growing in Afghanistan, and the govern- 
ments of India aud Russia seem to continually regard each other as busied 
in fanning the flames of disorder. The English Foreign Office thinks the 
present Ameer very safe on his throne. I do not. 


At the recent elections for the Italian Parliament, Forli returned Signor 
Aurelio Saffi, co-triumvir with Mazzini in Rome in 1849. The loss of Italian 
life and waste of Italian money in the Soudan menaces a new and by no 
means pleasant element in Italian politics. 


AN unavailing endeavor has been made to patch up the breach between 
Mr. Chamberlain and his late colleagues in the Ministry, and several inter- 
views or conferences have taken place between Mr. John Morley, Sir W. 
Harcourt, Mr. Chamberlain, Lord Herschell, and Sir G. O. Trevelyan. So 
far as Mr. Chamberlain is concerned he has recently very much embittered 
the position and widened the breach by joining the Tories in imposing the 
closure, notwithstanding a very strong appeal to the contrary made in his 
hearing by Mr. Gladstone. Mr. Chamberlain carries with him about a 
dozen members, of whom Mr. Jesse Collings is the best known, and recon- 
ciliation with Mr. Chamberlain would not necessarily have brought back 
Lord Hartington and his more influential following. Until another general 
election clears the air there seems little hope that the present rupture will 
be cured. The bitter tone of Mr. Chamberlain’s recent speeches in Scot- 
land shows that he has drifted farther away. A master of hard words, he 
is using them freely. 

THE House of Commons has carried a rule for closing debate, and the 
enforcement of the rule has unfortunately already dragged the Speaker’s 
name into the arena of party strife. The leader of the majority enforcing 
the closure should bear the whole responsibility, and it is much to be 
regretted that the form of the new rule renders it possible for imputations 
ts be made against the Speaker’s conduct or motives in not vetoing a 
motion for closing a debate. 


ANOTHER Coercion Bill for Ireland, the last cure proposed by a Con- 
servative Government for Irish agrarian evils. A Coercion Bill to enable 
harsh landlords to evict miserable tenants unable to pay rents admittedly 
too high. A Coercion Bill to prevent well-to-do tenants from rallying to 
the assistance of their pauper brethren. It is a very pleasant sort of rift in 
the clouds marked by Sir G. O. Trevelyan’s declaration against the Bill; 
and though at the time I write there seems little hope of preventing the 
measure from becoming law, there is no doubt that each day the opposition 
is gaining strength through the country. 


Lorp RANDOLPH CHURCHILL, having abandoned the highest party post 
in the House of Commons in order to adhere to his pledges about economy, 
has come back from a brief holiday with complete forgetfulness of his even 
more distinct pledges as to Irish Government and Coercion, Sir Henry 
Drummond Wolff, whom Lord Randolph Churchill sent to Egypt as a 
practical illustration of the reality of his zeal for economy, is putting the 
country to great cost without even the semblance of national advantage. 
The two recent speeches made outside the House show the extraordinary 
vanity and recklessness of this smallest of the race of Marlborough. He 
x2 
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has again managed another feat of political somersaulting, and is evidently 
desirous of again obtaining place in the Cabinet. 


TuE Select Committee on Perpetual Pensions has already unearthed a 
huge mass of details, but for three weeks its sittings have been delayed to 
enable the Treasury to obtain certain information as to the Richmond and 
Grafton estates. These are now ready, and the Committee has resumed its 
sittings. 

Tne sensation of the month has been the investigation into the charges 
of misapplication for political purposes of the funds of the City of London 
brought against certain of its leading officials. Reading the evidence, one 
is tempted to wonder why Sir R. Fowler could have permitted or authorised 
Lord Geo. Hamilton to give the unqualified and explicit denial which was 
given in the House when the matter was brought forward by Mr. Howell 
and Mr. Labouchere. At the time of going to press the Committee had not 
yet decided on its report. 


THE startling news of the deliberate arrest by Germany of M. Schnaebell, 
the French Commissary of Police, arrives just as these lines are written. 
The incident is the more grave because any spark might explode the huge 
quantity of combustible materials accumulated by France and Germany. 

CHARLES BRADLAUGH. 

















Now that the excitement caused by the earthquakes in Southern Europe 
has subsided it is possible to estimate with more accuracy the severity of 
the shocks and the extent of the damage they have caused. The first 
reports appear to have been greatly exaggerated, the worst features of the 
disaster having been really due to the nature of the buildings of the district, 
which were constructed so as to be especially liable to damage and destruc- 
tion from even a slight shock. One observer indeed asserts that the Riviera 
earthquake was not more severe than that which visited the eastern counties 
of England in 1884. It has been known for a long time that the earth is 
at present experiencing an acute attack of seismic disturbance, of which 
the Charleston earthquake of last year has hitherto been the most terrible 
manifestation. The Riviera shock, which so alarmed the crowd of tourists 
and pleasure seekers, was a further manifestation of this internal distur- 
bance, the same district having suffered similar shocks in November 1884, 
and September 1886. The centre of greatest intensity was in the Gulf of 
Genoa, but the disturbance was felt at Marseilles and slightly at Lyons. 
The whole of Switzerland was affected and a distinct indication of the first 
shock was given by the magnetograph at Kew Observatory. At Washington 
the seismoscope recorded several shocks about two hours after the distur- 
bance in the Riviera. If these, as is probable, were connected with the 
European convulsion, the velocity of transmission would be about 500 
miles an hour. According to the observations at the Montcalieri Observa- 
tory, the principal shocks, three in number, occurred at 6.22, 6.31 and 8.43 
a.m. respectively, the first being much the most severe. At places near the 
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centre of motion slighter shocks were felt throughout the day. The general 
direction of the disturbance seems to have been from west to east, with 
slight deviations at various places. One of the most interesting observations 
made in connexion with this earthquake is, that at Perpignan, Paris, and 
Lyons the magnetic recording instruments were shaken by a peculiar 
jolting motion some half-hour before the shocks occurred. This was quite 
distinct from the ordinary indications of the instruments, and M. Mascart 
has suggested that the electric currents which caused the motion may 
furnish the means of predicting the approach of a seismic storm. From 
other parts of the world news came about the same time of volcanic and 
seismic activity. The volcano of Mauna Doa in Honolulu was again in 
eruption and earthquakes shook the island for thirty-six hours continu- 
ously. A very severe earthquake has recently occurred in Japan, and 
another in Asia Minor. It is to be hoped that the seismic tempest will 
not affect the northern portions of Europe. One cannot contemplate with- 
out horror what would be the result if London were visited by such a shock 
as that which visited Lisbon in 1755. 





THE explanations men have given in various times and stages of culture 
of the causes of earthquakes are sufficiently curious. The phenomena are 
so entirely sudden and terrific that man has at all times been deeply 
impressed by them. The usual explanation, of course, has been the ordi- 
nary theological one that they are caused by God in order to punish the 
wickedness of man, an explanation which was quite satisfactory to the 
negroes of Charleston last year, but which will scarcely pass current with 
more civilised people. In Japan, where earthquakes are frequent, they are 
caused by an ‘‘earthquake insect”? covered with scales and having eight 
legs. In Mongolia it isa frog, in India the elephant which supports the 
world, in the Celekes a world-bearing pig, in North America a tortoise. 
In Kamschatka it is supposed that a God called Fuil goes out hunting, and 
when his dogs stop to scratch themselves they cause earthquakes. In the 
Scandinavian mythology they were ceused by the writhings of the God 
Loki, who was bound to a rock with poison dripping on his face. Aristotle 
and other ancient philosophers attributed earthquakes to wind in the earth. 





THOSE who are interested in the question of the coal supply and how 
man will warm himself when the coal is all used, should turn their atten- 
tion to the internal heat of the earth. This has already been done with 
a effect at Pesth, where the deepest artesian well in the world has 

een sunk in order to obtain hot water for public baths and other purposes. 
This well supplies 176,000 gallons of water daily, heated to 158°F. In 
France heavy machinery is run by Artesian well power. At Grenelle a well 
1,802 feet deep supplies 500,000 gallons daily at a pressure of 60lbs. to the 
square-inch, and so hot that the hospitals in the vicinity are heated by 
it. At St. Augustines in Florida a new well is just being sunk to obtain 
hot water and mechanical power. The time may thus come when the 
internal heat of the earth may take the place which is now occupied by coal 
in the economy of mankind. 





A curious anthropological discovery has been made in a district at the 
end of the Eastern Pyrenees. Here dwells a curious group of people called 
“dwarfs” by the surrounding inhabitants, who are not more than four feet 
in height. They have well-formed bodies, small hands and feet, and broad 
shoulders and hips. In many respects they are similar in type to the 
Mongolian races, having somewhat oblique eyes, high cheek bones, large 
jaws and flat nose. The teeth are large and projecting, and not entirely 
covered by the lips. The hair is red, but there is no beard, and the skin is 
pale and flabby. The sexes so nearly resemble one another that they can 
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only be distinguished by their clothing. Intellectually they are very low, 
having no conception of number and often entirely forgetting the names 
of their parents. They do not intermar:y with the other inhabitants, and 
so their peculiarities are maintained. It will be interesting to learn whether 
these people speak a different language from that of the surrounding people, 
and if so, what are its characteristics. 

CHEMICAL students should note the confirmation of M. Moissou’s claim 
to have isolated the element fluorine, a task which has long defied the 
efforts of the chemist. M. Moissou has succeeded by passing a very power- 
ful current of electricity through hydrofluoric acid. Prepared in this way, 
fluorine is found to be a colorless gas in which antimony, phosphorus, 
iodine, and other substances, spontaneously inflame. Mixed with hydrogen 
it explodes even in the dark; unlike chlorine, which requires a strong light 
to cause it to combine with hydrogen. It decomposes water, hydrofluoric 
acid and ozone being formed. As was expected, fluorine presents almost the 
same properties as chlorine, but is much more chemically active. Particulars 
of the discovery may be found in the ‘‘ Comptes Rendus” of the French 
Academy of Sciences, No. 103, pp. 202, 256. 





THE science of Mineralogy has, up to the present, remained one of the 
dry-as-dust sciences that are very much on an equality with postage-stamp 
collecting, conchology, and similar harmless manias. At last, however, 
there are signs of its becoming a living and important science. In an inter- 
esting address to the Geological Society, Prof. J. W. Judd, F.R.S., has 
pointed out the large number of analogies which exist between crystals and 
living beings, the former having their morphology, physiology, embryology, 
etc., like the latter. ‘‘The distinctions between living and non-living 
matter ”’, he said, ‘‘ are not essential and fundamental ones; cycles of change, 
exactly similar in every respect to those occurring in the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms, are equally characteristic of the mineral kingdom, 
though in the latter they are more difficult to follow on account of the 
extreme slowness with which they take place”. In another portion of his 
address he showed that the difference between a crystal and a plant is very 
much the same as that between a plant and an animal. The problems of 
mineralogy and inorganic evolution are scarcely less interesting than those 
of biology, though they are perhaps even more difficult. Another Darwin 
is required to throw light into these dark places, and to show how crystals 
are produced and evolved. W. H. UTLEY. 
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A REVIEW of the art history of the last few months conveys an impression 
of an increasing, and indeed somewhat overwhelming, activity in the insti- 
tution of exhibitions of pictures. The brilliant work collected at the 
*‘ Grosvenor” in the early time of the year conveyed a juster and more 
complete idea of the varied power and charm of Vandyke’s genius than 
could well be hoped for, considering the narrowness of the field of selection. 
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In the “‘ Armida and Rinaldo ”, suggestive as it was of the directive influence 
of Rubens, and the “‘ Daedalus and Icarus”, in which was manifested in 
greater degree the painter’s own individuality, were two works on a higher 
imaginative plane than is usually associated in thought with the name of 
the Master, by those who are closely familiar with him as a great and 
wonderful portraitist, but less so with that mythological and_ historical side 
exemplified in the ‘‘Crucifixion” at Mechlin and ‘‘The Ecstacy of St. 
Augustine ”’, now in Antwerp. In the show of ‘‘ Old Masters” at Burlington 
House—contemporaneous with the Grosvenor Exhibition—the range, 
though more comprehensive, was not less interesting in detail; on the 
contrary, as a mere study in the evolution of art from lower to higher forms, 
it was of great interest to note the advance in artistic mentality from the 
archaic presentments of apotheosised saints and angels, with the glowing 
colors, gem-like draperies, and inlaid threads of gold of the early Siennese 
and Florentine schools, to the more artistically differentiated work of 
Crivelli, Giotto, and Pollaiuolo; and, passing yet higher, to touch upon the 
Umbrian school and so reach Raphael. Equally notable with the artistic 
beauty and color of Andrea del Sarto, Da Vinci’s melancholy sweetness, and 
the riper power of the Venetian school, with Titian as its ablest exponent, 
were the marvellous realism and subtle force of Velasquez, the sombre 
brilliancy of Rembrandt, and the voluptuous grace and passion of Rubens— 
type of the Flemish painters—while the Dutch, with their careful annotation 
of commonplace life and things, brought us nearer in point of time to the 
more modern work of English painters. Here the exquisitely delicate 
portraits of Gainsborough and Reynolds gave insight into the life of 
their time, while the landscapes of Constable, Wilson, and Turner, connected 
as they were in critical comparison with those of Hobbema and Claude, 
brought us at last to the art of to-day. 

Pausing thus ‘‘a moment and no more” ina brief summary of past phse- 
nomena, we pass on to the consideration of what the promise of Spring 
portends in the matter and manner of current art. In the meantime, before 
the opening of the annual ‘“‘ shows” at the Academy and Grosvenor, an 
exhibition of perhaps not primary importance arrests the art lover’s atten- 
tion—that of Suffolk Street, hitherto known by the solidly suggestive 
appellative of ‘‘ British Artists’’’, under which it still lives and moves and 
has its being. Here Mr. Whistler, showing his distaste of the orthodox 
Philistinism not necessarily absent, be it sorrowfully recorded, from even 
the precincts of art, has «sthetically eschewed, not merely the lounges and 
wall decorations of conventional crimson in favor of the subdued glow born 
of ‘‘ greenery yallery” which now, to quote Mark Twain, ‘‘ perfuses” this 
the haunt of ‘‘ Impressionism ”—but has declared in favor of heterodoxy in 
the fashion, unimportant though it may seem, of the framing of the works 
sent in for exhibition. Not however that Impressionism is the only form 
of art exhibited. Here are “vestiges” still extant of that old ‘‘creation” so 
familiar to us all in the way of pictorial presentment, which speak if not of a 
bygone yet, it is to be hoped, of a passing phase in art. Here, too, is work 
of an intellectually artistic type, a combination of the essential of Impres- 
sionism—inasmuch as it involves the retention of an idea—with that of 
realism. As typical of this, may be mentioned the work of Frank Hind, 
who in his ‘‘ Over the Way”’, and “‘ A wet day in the Dykes, Holland”, two 
clever and original little transcripts, combines the idea of general humidity 
of atmosphere and brilliancy of color, with an effective arrangement in the 
grouping of the gossiping loiterers wending their way homeward through 
the wet. For studies of brilliant juxtaposition of color, ‘‘The Landing 
Stage”, and “ Miller’s Daughter”, of Yeend King, may be especially men- 
tioned. In the same room we get Miss Miller’s rather grey but sympathetic 
“‘ Twinkling into Green and Gold” ; a clever little landscape of Mr. East’s, 
of fresh, crisp quality, ‘‘A stormy evening in the Highlands”; and 
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“Spring”, an idyllic study by T. M. Dow, of a girl standing in a ‘‘ Mist 
of Green”, her lamb and herself showered with white blossoms; not for- 
etting, too, the clever and humorous “Still Life”, by G. G. Kilburne, of 
apanese toy figures, entitled by him, ‘‘ Drunk Again”, and the ‘‘ Too 
Late” of Mr. Webb. 

‘** A Silent River” by Moffat Lindner is slight but good in color, and 
the same may be said for a ‘‘ Lone Farm” by Nelson Dawson, and ‘‘Cloudland” 
and ‘‘ Low Tide” by Ayerst Ingram—all water colors, in the last of which 
the color of the reflected clouds in the wet sand is deliciously suggested. 
‘*Sundown ” by George Henry, in which ‘‘ a common greyness silvers every- 
thing” is poetical, and in a measure interesting as a departure from the 
conventional interpretation of sunset, the brown rushes and gray water of 
the foreground being tenderly painted; but the putty-like ball hanging 
above the distant houses fails entirely to express any idea of its being the 
luminous orb of day. Surely ‘‘ The Death of Abel” isa misnomer. Here 
we have two nude figures, in a landscape, low in tone, the whole scheme 
excellent in feeling and color and cleverly painted, but the figures those of 
lads, not men. 

Passing from these and noting the “‘ Helpless’, a strikingly clever study 
of shipwreck, originally dealt with, the joint work of Mr. Gotch and Mr, 
Ayerst Ingram ; ‘‘ Patchwork”’, a study of a girl sewing, in which the relief 
of the flesh against the cool wall is very effectively managed; and ‘‘ The 
Approach to London”, a mass of shipping with St. Paul’s in the distance, 
one of Mr. Wyllie’s well known transcripts of Thames life—we come to the 
motifs of Stott, Roussel, Ludovici, Whistler, and others of the purely Im- 
pressionist school. Among Whistler’s Nocturnes, Arrangements, and Notes 
of varying chromatic signification, we fail to appreciate as in any way ex- 
pressive of adequate artistic effort the mere ‘‘ blobs” of amorphous paint, 
presumably intended by the painter to stand in lieu of visual organs or 
other features, in his scheme of a girl reading, as given by him in his ‘‘ Note 
of Black”. The portrait of Mrs. Sichert, ‘‘An Arrangement in Violet and 
Pink” is excellent in its breadth of tone and freedom of handling, though a 
trifle more attention given to the face would we think have resulted in an 
augmented measure of success. Of his remaining works the ‘‘ Blue and Gold”, 
a night effect on Valparaiso Bay with points of golden fire glimmering 
athwart its midnight gloom, is certainly of higher artistic value than ‘‘ The 
Gardens”, a ‘‘ Nocturne in Black and Gold”, or the ‘‘ Harmony in Grey”, 
which typifies for us the artist’s idea of ‘‘ Chelsea in Ice””—and is perhaps 
the most satisfactory of Mr. Whistler’s color notes. Leon Little gives us 
a clever impression in his portrait of ‘‘Haddon Chambers”, as also does 
Theodore Roussel in that of ‘‘ Mortimer Menpes”’. As for the mild ex- 
travagances of A. Ludovici, although an element of audacity and cheap 
cleverness just redeems from the charge of vulgarity his evanescent triviali- 
ties of ballet life, even this cannot save from the charge his so-called ‘‘ Har- 
mony in gold and flesh tint’’. 

In closing this notice we have only to mention the ‘‘ Pastels” of Eliza- 
beth Armstrong, ‘‘Hatching Mischief” and ‘‘The Cuckoo”’, as being a 
couple of the most artistic and poetic presentments given us in the work 
of the Impressionist exhibition. Mary REED. 
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ALL who are acquainted with the literary work of G. Bernard Shaw will 
turn with interest to the latest of his novels, ‘‘An Unsocial Socialist ”’.! 
Opinions may differ as to the ultimate literary practicability of the line he 
is marking out for himself, but none can question the originality of his 
method nor the many admirable qualities of his style. Crispness, lucidity, 
and finish mark his writings; turning over his books we hap on sentences 
most felicitous in expression, which remain permanently in the memory; 
humor which is often cynical, often satirical, which veils earnest purpose 
under veil of mockery, and which has a curious paradoxical pungency 
certain either to allure or to irritate the reader, is perhaps his most charac- 
teristic note as author. The story of this last work is simple enough, for 
Mr. Shaw tends more and more away from the old system of elaborate 
plot, and he depends wholly for his grip on his readers on his power of 
interesting them in his characters. A wealthy young man, Sidney Trefusis, 
inheriting his fortune from a father who has made it by exploiting his 
workmen, is the Unsocial Socialist; his head and his heart have made him 
a Socialist; his environment has confused his head and twisted his heart. 
Full of hasty and crude resentments, and without the mental and moral 
strength which would have controlled his actions and directed them to the 
goal he seeks with ill-regulated passion, he makes much misery in his 
immediate circle and does little to lessen the misery outside. Doubtful of 
his own aims, contemptuous of his own best qualities, half suspicious that 
his gold is perhaps only Brummagem plate after all, and that he is most 
subtly insincere when he most acts—and four-fifths means—sincerity, Sidney 
Trefusis is by no means a satisfactory organism. He leaves his wife after a 
few weeks of married life because he is too luxuriously happy with her; 
when she dies—a butterfly, killed by tearing her softly plumed wings 
against his prickly and distorted cactus-growth of theory—he lives for 
awhile in contented misogyny, and then plunges into a second marriage as 
hastily as he plunged out of the first. Henrietta, the first wife, is a brain- 
less, impulsive, passionate creature, a perfectly unmoral but not uncommon 
type, most effectively outlined; as the pretty toy of a rich and conscience- 
less idler she would have been happy; it was a hard fate that linked her to 
Trefusis. Agatha, the second—we leave her on the eve of marriage—we 
make acquaintance with as a schoolgirl, and a very charming, original, 
mutinous, schoolgirl she is; as a woman, she is too shadowy for judgment. 
The minor characters are mostly well sketched in, and the portraits of some 
are very lifelike. On the whole a book that ought to be read, but that will 
give rise to much objurgation in the family circle. 


Among the Socialist pamphlet literature lately issued I draw special 
attention to ‘‘Socialism and Sex”, by K. P.,? a signature that will be 
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recognised by a thoughtful metropolitan circle as that of an acute, able, 
and original thinker. ‘‘ The leading principle of modern Socialism” is 
defined as follows: ‘‘ A human being, man or woman, unless physically or 
mentally disabled, has no moral right to be a member of the community 
unless he or she is laboring in some form or other for the community— 
that is, contributing to the common labor-stock. By no ‘moral right’ we 
simply mean that it is anti-social, and therefore deserving of the strongest 
social censure or punishment, if any person lives in, and therefore on, the 
labor of the community without contributing to the labor-stock.” The two 
conditions laid down as necessary to the securing of a field of genuine labor 
for each, are (1) the economic independence of the individual and (2) the 
limitation of population. Starting from these bases, K. P. argues for com- 
plete freedom in sex-relationship, and State interference in the matter of 
child-bearing. The pamphlet deserves very careful attention. ‘‘ Work and 
Wealth”, by J. K. Ingalls, is ‘‘ An essay on the economics of Socialism”’,' 
written by an American; it is a clearly written tract, exposing the evils 
which flow from private property in land, and showing how the few by this 
become masters of the many, and can deprive them of the results of their 
labor: it would be a very useful pamphlet to give to a thoughtful inquirer. 
J. L. Mahon’s ‘‘ Plea for Socialism ”* is a capital propagandist tract, suit- 
able for general distribution. A pamphlet entitled ‘‘ Social Religion’”’ 
may be found useful among Christians. 


It is not insignificant, this growing fashion among Christians of endea- 
voring to hook their creed to the most promising forward movements of the 
day. Mr. Morrison Davidson founds a ‘‘ Lay Sermon on the Land”? on 
the supposed ownership of the land by God. An anonymous writer con- 
trasts the Mosaic and the Victorian Jubilees,‘ much to the disadvantage of 
the latter. Among other publications on the questions of the day is the 
issue of Mr. Joseph Chamberlain’s speeches on ‘‘ Home Rule and the Irish 
Question” ;> such speeches are selected as are calculated to help forward the 
Unionist agitation. 


‘*Parochial Parleys on the Athanasian Creed’ deal fairly, from a 
Theistic standpoint, with some of the more outrageous Christian doctrines ; 
the book would form a useful gift to anyone just beginning to think on 
theological controversies; its tone is very liberal, fair, and rational. A 
very able lecture on the ‘‘ Christian Doctrine of the Godhead ”’,’ by the Rev. 
J. W. Hicks, shows considerable grasp of philosophic problems; Free- 
thinkers would find it well worth reading, though they will readily make 
answer to it. ‘‘ Jehovah and his Devil”,* by Gordon Scott, is on the right 
side, and is obviously well meant; but it is lamentably rough in language, 
and is likely to do more harm than good. 
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Basis. 
The members of the Fabian Society assert that the system of production 
for profit instead of production for use ensures the comfort and happiness of 
the few at the expense of the sufferings of the many, and that society must 
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be reconstructed in such a manner as will secure the general welfare and 
happiness. 


AIM. 


The aim of the Society is to help forward the reconstruction of the 
Social System in accordance with the highest moral possibilities. 


METHODS. 

The holding of meetings for discussion, reading of papers and reports. 
The delegation of members to attend meetings on social questions, debates 
at workmen’s clubs, etc. The publication of tracts and pamphlets, pointing 
out the evils and immorality of the present system and advocating a policy 
of reconstruction. The appointment of members to put forward the views 
of the Society in lectures and addresses. 


The Fabian Society collects and diffuses information on social questions ; 
its objects are educational as well as militant. It seeks recruits from all 
ranks of society, believing that not only those who suffer from the present 
system, but also many who personally benefit by it, recognise its evils and 
will welcome a remedy. 

The Fabian Society looks for the reconstruction of the social system in 
the emancipation of all natural and accumulated wealth from the control 
of individuals or classes, by placing such wealth in the hands of the Com- 
munity for the general benefit. The Fabian Society further endeavors to 
help forward the regeneration and evolution of Society, and insists that 
only a general high sense of duty and the subordination of individualistic 
aims to the general good can bring about true justice and true liberty, and 
ensure the true dignity of Man. 


BRANCHES. 


Fabian Societies may be formed in any town or district by not less than 
ten persons, each such society prefixing to the name ‘‘ Fabian Society” the 
name of its town or district, and using only such localised title in all publi- 
cations and notices. Each such Fabian Society shall fix its own rate of 
subscription, shall have complete control over its own funds, and shall make 
its own rules; subject to the proviso that no rule shall be made which con- 
flicts with the basis and aim of the central Society. It shall appoint one of 
its members as Corresponding Secretary, and communicate the name and 
address of the member so chosen to the Executive of the Fabian Society, 
thus providing facilities for intercommunication, for the circulation of litera- 
ture, and for the exchange of lecturers, 


All information may be obtained from the Secretary, Sydney Olivier, 
150, Portsdown Road, London, N.W. The Society meets on the first and 
third Fridays of every month. 


The annual meeting of the Fabian Society was held on April Ist, at 
Willis’ Rooms, — Stapelton in the chair. The outgoing Council consivted 
of Annie Besant, Hubert Bland, E. R. Pease, F. Podmore, G. B. Shaw, 
8S. Webb, Charlotte M. Wilson. Of these E. R. Pease and C. M. Wilson 
retired ; the others and new three candidates stood, — Cisterton, S. Olivier, 
and T. Phillips. The members of the outgoing Council who stood were 
elected, with 8. Olivier and T. Phillips. Hubert Bland was appointed 
Treasurer, 8. Olivier, Secretary. The report and balance sheet were passed, 
the balance-sheet showing a deficit. It was pointed out that many 
members did not respond when a levy was made, and that the income of 
the Society was contributed by too small a number of its members. At 
the conclusion of the business a paper was read by J. Stuart Glennie, on 
“Socialism as a law of progress”. Discussion followed, in which Annie 
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Besant, G. Wallas, H. Bland, Sedley Taylor, 8. Webb, 8. Olivier, G. B. 
Shaw, and W. H. Utley, took part. 


The second bi-monthly meeting was held at Willis’ Rooms on April 15th, 
Hubert Bland in the chair. Mr. Shadwell, of the Liberty and Property 
Defence League, read a paper entitled, ‘‘What is Robbery?” A warm 
discussion followed, in which T. Bolas, 8. Webb, Annie Besant, — Fells, 
and G. B. Shaw took part. 

The Council of the Fabian Parliamentary League met on April 6th, and 
appointed G. B. Shaw as its representative at the Easter Monday Hyde 
Park Demonstration against Coercion. The Secretary was directed to draw 
up a list of lecturers, able and willing to carry on the work of propagandism. 
Members of the League should notice that the election of Vestrymen and 
Auditors under the Metropolis Local Management Act takes place during 
May. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 


The spread of Socialism through the country continues to be marked, 
and the advanced party in politics is beginning to recognise the value of 
Socialist help. At Hyde Park on Easter Monday the three Socialist 
organisations were represented, and their appointed speakers were warmly 
greeted by the crowd. <A large miners’ meeting was held at Horton, 
Northumberland, at which about 10,000 miners were present, and this 
meeting was called by Socialists who have been working in the district, and 
addressed by Socialists, among whom were William Morris and H. M. 
Hyndman. Pierre Kropotkin has been lecturing to large audiences at 
Sheffield, Leeds, and Bradford, and William Morris has made a most suc- 
cessful lecturing tour in Scotland. Annie Besant has lectured on Socialism 
in Kettering, Hatcham Liberal Club, Kilburn Radical Club, Sheffield (twice), 
Halifax, Croydon Radical Association, Edinburgh, Plymouth, and Padding- 
ton and Bayswater Branch of the S. D. F. within the month. G. B. Shaw 
has lectured weekly in London, and is doing most effective work among the 
working men of the Metropolis, breaking down the prejudices due to the 
misconceptions of Socialism prevalent among them. S. Olivier had a debate 
with Mr. Lyons, of the Liberty and Property Defence League, at the 
Bryanstone Club, on the question, ‘‘Is Socialism Practicable?’”? Other 
members of the Fabian Society have lectured in various London clubs and 
institutes, the amount of propagandist work thus done by the Society being 
very large. Weekly meetings in various London districts are carried on by 
the Branches of the Socialist League and the Social Democratic Federation. 
G. A. Gaskell writes from Bradford: ‘‘ Opposition to Socialism in Bradford 
seems to be very somnolent. I have had three or four thorough Socialistic 
letters in the Bradford Observer within the last few months, and nota solitary 
opponent to any of them. I have also delivered several lectures (one in the 
Temperance Hall to a fair audience, Dr. Rabagliati in the chair), and though 
I have had much opposition of a sort, it has either been half-hearted or very 
blundering. The minister of the largest Congregationalist Chapel in Brad- 
ford has been lately preaching Socialism to large congregations.” 

The Cradley Heath strike has passed into its thirty-fifth week, and still 
the people starve patiently. The Northumberland strike (which reached its 
twelfth week on April 22) continues, the employers refusing arbitration. 
The tinplate workers in West Wales have gone in at their old rate of wages, 
after a six months’ strike, and the seventeen weeks’ strike of the Ashton- 
under-Lyne weavers has also terminated. No partial strike can hope to be 
successful, under the present condition of things. An organisation which 
embraces all trades, and all workers in each trade, is the only effective 
weapon against the exploiting classes; such an organisation might expro- 
priate the expropriators, and, taking into its own hands the total wealth- 
material of the country, might put an end to the present industrial system, 
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with its crises and its inflations, its overproduction and its want of the 
necessaries of life in ghastly-ludicrous co-existence. 


AUSTRIA, 


Two thousand Socialist workmen of Vienna met at the Colosseum on 
April 7th to consider the political claims of the working classes. A com- 
missioner of police was present, who silenced one of the speakers when he 
said that ‘‘ the Socialists were regarded as dangerous to the State, although 
their demands were far less dangerous than the introduction of the repeating 
rifle into the Austrian army”. Resolutions were passed, demanding the 
abolition of the repressive laws directed against Socialists and against the 
liberty of the press, the establishment of universal suffrage, the right of 
public meeting and liberty of association, and the passing of a law to inflict 
penalties on public officials who violate the political rights of individuals or 
of public bodies. 


BELGIUM. 


Belgium has dishonored herself by arresting at Liege a refugee Socialist» 
named Neve, and handing him over to the German authorities, by whom he 
had been condemned to five years of imprisonment. Than a country which 
pretends to be free acting as pander to a tyranny, it is hard to conceive lower 
depth of degradation. 

The Belgium Goverment is making strenuous efforts to check the propa- 
gation of Socialist tenets in the army, and will inflict very severe punish- 
ment on any found engaged in this most useful work. Modern society 
rests largely on its armies, and if the sword can be broken in the hands of 
the sovereigns the people may come to their own. 


FRANCE. 


Boycotting, entitled le boycotage, has made its appearance in France in 
connexion with labor disputes, and at Mehun-sur-Yeévre not a barber is to 
be found who will shave the four men who have proved renegades to their 
comrades on strike. 


At Marseille, where the town-council was dissolved as a punishment for 
the Socialism of its members, the elections of a new council are in prepara- 
tion, but will not take place till after we have gone to press. 


Trade organisations are becoming much more common in France, espe- 
cially among the miners, and they are exerting themselves to limit the hours 
of work, and to circulate information on all questions important to the 
working population. The Cri du Peuple has now a regular section for the 
mouvement ouvrier. 


GERMANY. 


The circulation of Socialist publications in Berlin, Hamburg, Mannheim 
Magdeburg, and other large town, continues vigorously, despite all the 
efforts of the police. A large number have been seized, but the supply is 
not checked. Among the papers seized at Magdeburg in the house of one 
of the suspected Socialists, were some letters from officers high in position 
in the army. In one of these occurred the following sentence: ‘‘ The 
Socialist party to which we belong is sure to triumph; already :ore than a 
third of the Prussian army is with us, and the moment is near when more 
than half the military party will be gained over to our cause”. Pleasant 
reading for the Iron Chancellor and his master! 


Eight persons have been arrested at Hamburg on suspicion of Socialism. 
One of the prisoners is Herr Steinfatt, editor of the Biirgerzeitung. Thirteen 
Socialists have been expelled from Stettin. 

It is pleasant to announce that Kasprzack, who was condemned last 
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February to two years’ imprisonment for Socialism, has escaped from Posen 
and is in safety. 

In Breslau, Kracker and the Social-Democratic electoral committee are 
being prosecuted for an illegal combination, and a number of similar prose- 
cutions are threatened. The Sozicldemokrat caustically suggests that the 
authorities ought to prosecute every Socialist elector. But when were 
bourgeois governments logical ? 


HOLLAND. 


F. Domela-Nieuwenhuis, on his imprisonment, was placed in a cell 
so cold, and given so little food, that he fell seriously ill, says the Cri du 
Peuple. When he was almost at the last extremity he was taken to the 
infirmary, where he has since been confined to bed, too weak even to avail 
himself of the fortnightly interview with his family (across a double row of 
bars) permitted by the regulations. F. Domela-Nieuwenhuis was a rich 
man, who sacrificed all for the cause of the poor. 


ITALY, 


Amilcar Cipriani has been re-elected for the fourth time at Ravenna, 
Will the Government still render nugatory the mandate of the electorate ? 


PoRTUGAL. 

Here also a Socialist movement is declaring itself. Three thousand 
workmen struck at the tobacco manufactories of Porto, and more than three 
hundred of them were arrested. The action of the Government, has naturally, 
given a fresh impulse to the Socialist agitation. 


RvssIA. 


How long? is the question that rises to the mind on looking over the 
Russian news. Five attempts on the life of the Tsar have been made 
during the last two months, and it is very probable that others may have 
been made of which no news has passed the Russian censor. Within 
Gatschina itself his life is not safe; two shots were fired at him by two 
officers when he was out walking; it is said that the bullets missed him, 
and this is, of course, quite possible; but it is as well to remember that a 
bullet which struck him full on the breast some months ago failed to injure 
him, a fact which suggests that he wears secret armor, and that it may not 
be the Nihilist’s aim which is bad when ‘‘ Providence” protects him. The 
following description of Gatschina, given in a Tory journal, suggests the 
happy freedom of the tyrant’s life: ‘‘ There is a large park, very artistically 
planted, and beyond it isa forest. A few years ago, when Nihilism first 
became really formidable, both park and forest were surrounded by high 
walls, the cost of which must have been enormous. One thousand pounds 
a mile is, we believe, the average cost of an English park-wall, and the 
boundary walls at Gatschina extend for many miles and are of unusual 
height. When the Tsar is at his favorite country house he is even more 
closely guarded than at the Winter Palace. The roads for miles around 
are guarded by mounted patrols, who stop every person they meet and 
allow no one to pass until he has exhibited his papers. The railway 
station, despite that it exists solely for the use of the Court and that no 
person not in the service of the imperial household is allowed to start from 
or alight there, is closely watched. Around the park and forest walls is a 
chain of sentinels twenty-five yards apart; and, that there may not be even 
momentary relaxation of watchfulness, the sentriesare relieved at very frequent 
intervals. No one, of whatever rank, is allowed to enter the gates without 
exhibiting a permit, the color of which is changed every week; and this 
permit has again to be shown before admission to the palace can be 
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obtained. Within the palace the regulations are far more stringent and 
minute. No lady or gentleman is allowed to lock the door of any room in 
his or her occupation, day or night. The Surveyor-General of the Imperial 
Residences and the Chief of the Imperial Secret Police have the right to 
enter any apartment at any hour, and this right is not infrequently exer- 
cised.” Even this does not tell all the truth. Everyone who goes to the 
Palace is stripped naked before he is allowed to pass into the part inhabited 
by the Tsar, and his clothes are searched before they are restored to him, 
A number of bedrooms are always kept ready, and the one which the Tsar 
is to occupy is not known beforehand; sometimes he will even change his 
quarters during the night. With all this he is not safe, so long as any 
officer or soldier carries a weapon, for who can tell which of all his guards 
may be the man charged with his execution? Thus is the tyrant’s life 
made one long anguish of suspense, and the prisoners in Siberia and the 
Troubetskoi Ravelin are not left wholly unavenged. 


In the army, the revolutionary spirit is spreading; nearly five hundred 
officers have been exiled to the far north-east of Siberia during the last 
month. How many have been murdered is not known, as executions have 
been secretly carried out within the barracks and within the prisons. In 
Cronstadt an apparently innocent merchant’s shop was found to be a 
Nihilist laboratory and printing office. In Odessa 250 persons have been 
arrested. In Russian Poland and the north-western provinces of Russia a 
revolutionary movement of an agrarian character has broken out among 
the peasantry, drawing attention to the agrarian distress which is one of 
the most serious dangers of the empire. The autocracy is standing on a 
volcano, ready to burst out, and we wait till the hour for the explosion 
strikes, our hearts full of hatred for the Tsar and of love for his foes. 


AMERICA, 


Eight thousand carpenters have struck at Chicago for the eight hours’ 
day. In the Canton, Ohio, the stonecutters are on strike for a nine hours’ 
day and an increase of wage by 50 c.a day. The masons are advancing a 
similar claim. 

The Knights of Labor increase and multiply in all directions. In the 
new Gold Workers’ District Assembly there are 60,000 Knights. 

The Canadian Labor Reformer has the following paragraph: ‘‘ A vagrant 
was sold recently in Kentucky, under the law of the commonwealth, at 
public auction. He only brought 75 cents. At first glance it looks cheap, 
but when you consider that his owner will have to feed and clothe him and 
pay his doctor’s bills while living and funeral expenses when he dies, the 
wonder is that anyone was fool enough, in the present state of the labor 
market, to squander 75 cents in such a reckless manner. Not many laboring 
men get more than their food and clothes.” 

A propos of the comparison often drawn between chattel-slavery and 
wage-slavery, the Dayton Workman remarks: ‘‘ One of our exchanges says 
that Henry George overstates his case when he says that white wage slavery 
is as bad or worse than negro chattel slavery was. Well, let us see. The 
slave owners never allowed their chattels to starve to death, and they did 
not drive the slave girls to prostitution.” 

Over 40,000,000 dollars a year are paid as rent to individuals for the 
right to live in New York City. Under a rational system, such part of 
this as is fair charge would go to the community instead of to individuals. 
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